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YTRANGERS VISITING ee WILL 


find good board and rooms at 2030 G. St., N. V Guides 
furnished if desired. MARY B, SUi1TON and MARY A. GIBBS. 


J 7ANTED.— AN EDUCATED LADY, NOT 


under 25 years, experienced and understanding music, to 
care for two children, two and four years old, in Morristown, N.J. 
Address 216 East 12th Street, New York City. 


wWw4 NTED TO PLACE $6000 
gage in Philadelphia, in sums to suit. 
four houses for sale. 


ON MORT- 


Desirable bonds and 
Address Thomas H. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. 


} ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONKs. 


PLAIN MILLINERY. 


Philad’a. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


736 Spring Garden Street, 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 
WATERS, 

Plain Bonnet Maker. 

314 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Millinery. tizzi su. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. 


Young Friends’ Association. 

The next regular meeting will be held in the Library Room, 
ati5ih and Race streets, on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 
lith, at 8 o'clock. 

The Order of Exercises will be as follows : 

1. Review of Chap 13, Vol. 2, of‘ Janney’s History,” 
A. Emley. 

2. Answer of the Discipline Committee to the questions as- 
sigred it Sixth month 3; When and where did the present 
movement for a revision of the Discipline originate? What 
specific propositious of change have been sent forward to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting within the last few years, with dates of 
same ? 

3. Brief Paper on the Relations of the First-day School to 
the meeting, by Lydia H. Hali 

The attendance of all interested Friends, or others, is cor- 
dially invited. 


by Anna 


By order of the EXEGUTIVE COMMITTEE’ 


sy HILLBORW & co, 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,=— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading t» 
Clessical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, m»chine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, President. 
({ HAPPAQl 'A MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R, one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 


EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
i FOR BO.RDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


An Elementary and High School for both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers ; advisory board 
and referem es the best ; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Opens Ninth month 13th. Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown. Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable a.d homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 


preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The schoo! is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y 


MRS S. A. GOVER, 


Rooms and Board. Transients Accommodated, 
No. 1126 12th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THRMS.—PAaYABLE IX ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . $2.50 | 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOMCE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “S8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES —For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per live, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, whicb will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTS, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be et the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
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Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE, 

PoEM : BROKEN MEASURES, . . 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING 
THE SPRING OF FIRST-DAY SCHOO! 
THE MaTRON AND HER HOME,. . 
UNANSWERED PRAYER, 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 43 

Notes on the Lesson, 
EDITORIAL 

The Right Orde 

The Nation’s x 
BIRTHS, MARRIAG#S, DEATHS 
SALE OF THE JOHN M. GEORGE EstTaTE# 
WESTERN NOTES FROM EDWARD COALE 
LETTERS FROM Isaac WILSON.—IX 
MEETING OF THE PHILANTHROPIC ¢ 
HAaVERFORD MONTHLY MERTINu, 
FRIENDS IN ENGLAND, 
OTHER RELIG\OUS BODIES, 
POETRY: His Jewels 
THE SOUTH CARO! 
SWEET MEMORIES 
SCHOOLS AMONG 
‘THANK YOU 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 
CURRENT Ey 
NOTICES, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


i244 N. Niuth Street 


WoRK, 


r of Two Prin 


rrow, 
OMMiTTEE 


INA SCHOOLS: FruM ABBY D MUNRO, 


THE INDIAN 


ENTS 


Best Quelits OAL at reasonable 


8 pounds of 
Ingram's 
Blended Coffee 


liitty miles of Philadel- 
ion Where package stamp can 
on receipt of TWO DOLLARS. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., 


prices, 


Will be sent, free, within 
phia to railroad stat 
be used, 


diascintion o Sink to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAarp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
SaRAH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1A A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Alfred Paschal, Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharp- 
less, West Chester, Pa.; Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch St., 
Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in change of Abby I D. Monro. 


Well Designed 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 100 sampies. Prices 
range from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Phila. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
oF BUSINESS 
= SHORTHAND 


mercial sch ol affording cor 
° » French an eclan. 
ice open all summer for ex¢ ars m and rolment 
students, Fall term begi s Tuesday. Septet ber 6th, 
App lication bl lanks now ready. Early enrolment 
cessary orc ge Annual, Shorth aud Announce- 
Graduating eee Ss, including Mr. Andrew 
mat Kable address on practical education, 


I or busine slit 


Rnons May Perree, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Recerd Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Phil adelphia, Pa 


F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes 


S. 


NDOW SHADES. 


SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders, 


Wi 
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“There were three crows sat on a tree, 
As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being black as night.” 


“Such foolish wishing,” 


said his friends, 


“In disappointment often ends ;” 
3ut now, forsooth, to make you white, 


WL 


Wil! be an easy matter, quite. 
We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 


> And, when you're white, we fondly trust 


That while you wonder at the feat, 
Your happiness will be complete.” 

* x * * * * * * 
Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


“If Gop Dust Powperr makes black white, 


Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 


Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


In using this great he!p for all, 


The household’s needs—both great andsmall; 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


For paint, and floors, and milkn.en’s cans— 


It surely will great comfort bring, 

And clean each dirty place or thing; 
For what will make a black crow white, 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 
72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
», St. Lonis, New York, Boston 
Baltimore. New Orleuus 


Chicage 
hiladely . 
| San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 


pate 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 

of a Superior Quality 
of Goods in combination 


nan y ‘ ; 
lhe Fur: ishing 
with tasty and shillful workm mship, has proved our 
best recommendation. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPH! . 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


(NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 


TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, 


COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


resident, SAMUEL RB. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; 


of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; 


Trust Officer, J BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Manager 
Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2.000 000, 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties ali its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and rem.tted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee 


Assistant 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL: has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
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Des Méiuns Loan & Trust C oO. 


All business of this company, in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
including reinvestments and the sale of lowa Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed Loans, is now being looked after by 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 
282 Bullitt Building. 
Fatacugale Office Texas Loan aqenay- 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Howard Butcher, eee M. Janney, 
A .Graham Elliot, n F. Lewis, 
Thomas B. Gill. John B. Love, 
Thos. A.Gummey, John Lucas, 


8. Davis Pi 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
.. 8. Sayres, 

KE. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 


$2,100,000.00 
1,017,653.25 


Investment atin 
Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 


8. E. 


Capital Paid Up, 
Surplus and Profits, 


H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 
The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 


Ample security and goo 
interest, with privilege ot 
withdrawing their money 
on short notice. 

Paid-in Capital, $950,000 


INVESTORS Sinking Fund Mortgages 
our specialty. 


Over 3 000 people have examined our plan and become i 
vestors ip our securities 


THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Fasteru Office. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 
Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. 
Holder, McLean County, I. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


WHAT 


R. R., 


25 WM. HEACOCK, 4% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Speciai attention puiu vw samananeeneeny- 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical] Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


HENRY) HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
r Durable Work. - Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | wineinsosiret. 712 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(( ARPENTERS, BuILpers, AND (ConTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 
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BROKEN MEASURES. 
LIFE is full of broken measures 
Objects unattained ; 
Sorrows intertwined with pleasures, 
Losses of our costliest treasures, 
Ere the heights be gained. 


Every soul has aspirations 
Still unsatisfied, 

Memories that wake vibration 

Of the heart in quick pulsation, 
At the gifts denied. 


We are better for the !onging, 
Stronger for the pain ; 
Souls at ease are nature wronging 
Through the harrowed soil come thronging 
Seeds, in sun and rain ! 


Broken measures, fine completeness 
In the perfect whole ; 

Life is but a day in fleetness 

Richer in all strength and sweetness 
Grows the striving soul. 


—Sarah K. Bolton. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1892. 


In the First-day meeting (at Park avenue meeting- 
house), preceding the business sessions of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, the silence was broken by Allen 
Flitcraft, who quoted the text: “If ye be willing 
and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land.’ 
Willingness first, then obedience, then the blessing. 
How many of us are like Peter, denying Christ? 
Darlington Hoopes followed, quoting: “ I know noth- 
ing among you but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
His communication was extended, and closed with a 
tender and earnest appeal. Samuel B. Haines of 
New York, offered prayer. Emily B. Canby gave 
expression to the seventh verse of the twenty-fourth 
Psalm. Levi L. Benson followed, quoting the Scrip- 
ture, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me bless his holy name.” God’s blessings are 
direct. Forget not all his benefits. Let us dwell in 
his presence, and not being satisfied with present 
gifts, pregs on to the mark of the high calling. Be- 
sides the large gathering in the main part of the 
house, an overflow meeting filled the lecture-room, to 
whom Isaac Hicks and John J. Cornell acceptably 
ministered, at length, and Thomas W. Sheward and 
William Way spoke more briefly. 

First-day afternoon was devoted to the Youths’ 
meeting, which was opened by the reading of the 
25th chapter of Isaiah, by Sarah R. Matthews. The 
opening remarks were made by Jonathan K. Taylor, 
who expressed the desire that the First-day schools 
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should lead us to the realization of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. After roll call, 
responsive reading of the 66th Psalm was led by the 
clerk, followed by essays, recitations, and sentiments 
from the represented schools. George L. Maris gave 
the closing address. He said he did not believe that 
Friends underrate the Scriptures. They believe that 
God teaches his people himself. We are not doing 
enough ourselves, to spread these doctrines that the 
world is ready to accept. 

On First-day evening the meeting for worship 
was addressed by Charles M.Stabler,who spoke of the 
principle of the Inner Light—the Divine Indwelling. 
John J. Cornell spoke, quoting the text, “ The letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life.” Levi L. Benson quoted 
the text, “The kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
William Way wished to call our attention to the fact 
that we had been summoned to duty, and that de- 
clarations of our purpose will not serve; we must do 
our part of the work. The meeting closed with 
prayer by Allen Flitcraft. 

SECOND-DAY MORNING, 3lst. 

The meeting for business convened at about 10 
o’clock. 

In men’s branch, the representatives from the 
five quarterly meetings constituent to this body were 
all present except three, and one of these was ex- 
cused on account of sickness. Friends attending the 
Yearly Meeting with minutes of approval from other 
parts of the vineyard were: Allen Flitcraft, from 
Chester, Pa.; Isaac Hicks, from Westbury, L. I.; Levi 
L. Benson, from Stillwater, Ohio. 

A cordial expression of welcome was tendered 
these Friends, and the minute adopted on this sub- 
ject extended the welcome to those who were present 
without minutes. 

The epistles to this meeting from Philadelphia 
and New York were read. Darlington Hoopes ex- 
pressed a feeling of encouragement produced by the 
substance of these epistles. It was to him a source 
of gratification to note that many of our young peo- 
ple are ready to enter into the work of the Society ; 
that there is a living concern on their minds, and 
that their willing hands are ready to labor in the 
fields that, as stated truly in the epistles just read, 
are “white unto harvest.” Charles M. Stabler 
thought there was no more encouraging feature of 
our business meetings than that the young are recog- 
nized by the old. God speaks to the young as well 
asthe old. It was also encouraging to him to feel 
that no hindering tradition is now taught our young 
people, and that in the work of the Society they are 
actually and actively with us. 

Phineas J. Nichols brought feelingly before the 
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meeting a concern that there exists between the let- 
ter and the spirit a gap that needs tobe filled. Great 
enterprises have been overthrown on account of the 
existence of this gap. There need be no conflict be- 
tween the letter and the spirit. There is hardly a 
doctrine that is held by the church that cannot be 
spiritualized. Baptism, regeneration, the atonement, 
all have their spiritual application. It was his earn- 
est desire that the gap between the letter and the 
spirit should be filled, and that our young people, 
when they come to bring their thoughts to bear on 
this subject shall experience none. 

Seneca P. Broomell said the contents of the 
epistle from New York had given him a higher hope. 
The clerk called attention to the excellent character 
of the two epistles that had been read. 

The epistle from Genesee, which was now read, 
concluded with the suggestion that the reply when 
made should proceed from a joint session of our 


meeting, in order to avoid loss of timeand re-reading. | 


Allen Flitcraft said he had heard the reading of 
these epistles with satisfaction. The duties of a 
Christian life cannot be carried out without the 
Christ spirit. Although he considered 
essential, to be effective there must be this Christ 
spirit. If we continue under the guidance of this 
spirit all our philanthropic work will be effective, 
and our efforts in those directions blessed. He also 
alluded to the daily life of the individual, the per- 
sonal habits,and cautioned all to observe temperance. 

William Wood expressed the view that if our re- 
ligion is a benefit to ourselves and others it is prac- 
tical in its character. 

The reading of the epistle from Illinois which 


followed called forth many expressions of approval. 


Lewis Gillingham thought it was the grandest epistle 
that had ever come tohis hearing. It was a sermon 
to each and every one of us. John J. Cornell said it 
was a model epistle, a simple and beautiful transcript 
of the concerns that occupied the attention of their 
meeting,and no attempt to preach tous. We were 
all benefited by hearing it read, and it is a produc- 
tion that we may rightly copy. 

Charles M. Stabler considered this epistle a most 


excellent one,and he believed it to be the result of | 


method. The Committee on Epistles in 


Yearly Meeting, include the exercises of the First- 


day meetings, and have full liberty of revision after | 


the adjournment of the sessions of the meetings for 
business. 

This plan was favored by some, but by others 
was thought not to be avisable. 

A committee was appointed to prepare suitable 
replies to these acceptable evidences of brotherly 
regard. The representatives were directed to meet 
at the close of the session and nominate a clerk and 
an assistant to serve the ensuing year. 

Afternoon Session. The representatives nominated 
Edward Stabler, Jr., for Clerk, and Thomas O. Mat- 
thews for Assistant Clerk, which nominations were 
fully united with. A committee was appointed to 
collect the various exercises of the meeting for pub- 
lication. A committee was also appointed to audit 
the Treasurer’s accounts, propose a sum to be raised 


the letter | 





| tion of the press. 


Illinois | 
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for the use of the meeting,and nominate a Treasurer, 
Four Friends were appointed to assist the Clerks ip 
preparing the minutes for publication. 

A committee was appointed to nominate fifteen 
Friends out of the meeting at large to serve upon the 
Representative Committee. 

The proposition coming up from Baltimore Quar. 
terly Meeting, proposing certain changes in our Book 
of Discipline, was now considered. The proposed 
changes were read,and after some discussion the 
subject was referred to a joint committee (provided 
women’s branch takes like action). Men’s branch 
appointed two from each montbly meeting. 

Several concerned Friends appealed to the com- 
mittee in a feeling manner to consider weightily the 
important subject referred to them, and they wer 
urged to depend for wisdom and guidance upon the 
one alone true source. 

In women’s meeting the session in the morning 
was opened by reading the reports of the quarterly 
meetings. All the representatives but eleven were 
present. 

Minutes were presented for visiting Friends. 
Welcome was extended to all who had come with or 
without minutes. The usual committees were ap- 
pointed to attend to the business of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

In the afternoon, epistles were read from New 
York, Philadelphia, Indiana, Ohio, and Genesee 
Yearly Meetings. All showed an awakened interest 
in philanthropic work. Alice Robinson spoke of the 
individual work that was necessary for the purifica- 
Mary R. Way said that she felt 
called upon to speak of the helpful infiuences of suc! 
papers as the Housekeepers’ Weekly and the Ladies 
Home Journal, particularly of the “ Mothers’ Col- 
umn,” through which a helpful correspondence with 
each other could be carried on. Emily Canby, Sara! 


| Jane Price, Alice Robinson, and others spoke of the 


encouragement these epistles had given. The latter 


| said that many of us may be Martha’s, weary with 


much serving, but it was not meant for us to sit al- 
ways at Jesus’s feet, as he had commanded us to feed 
his lambs, and to visit the prisons. 


THE SPRING OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
WORK: 
Everyonk who has engaged in Kirst-day school 
work, undoubtedly bas had forcibly impressed upon ff 
his mind the conclusion that the success of his work 
is measured by his ability to reach the hearts of the 
children. Schools flourish and grow only under cer- 
tain conditions. It may be that the pure, gentle, 
motherly love of a Mary Jane Field or an Eliza H. 
Bell gathers the “children together even as a hen 


| gathereth her chickens under her wings;” it may 


be that a Clarkson Taylor, whose large soul, touched | 
by love divine, finds rest only in bringing others} 
into nearness with the love of God, carries to his) 
class a benediction that cements his: heart to theirs ; | 
it may be that some benevolent spirit, whose sympa: | 
thies are ever attuned to the sorrows of his fellow: § 


1An essay read “before a First-day School Conference, at i 
Westbury, Long Island. ; 
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men, brings the enthusiasm of his love into the 
hearts of the boys and girls with whom he meets. 

These are but types of what all successful teach- 
ers, in a measure, are. In all cases, the successful 
First-day school teacher is one who, in some direct 
way, enters into sympathy with the spiritual natures 
of the members of his class. In secular schools a 
certain degree of success, small though it probably 
will be, may be secured by a teacher whose heart is 
not in his work; but in First-day schools the heart 
of the teacher must lead him. 

Nor is this all. The teacher who succeeds best is 
the one who puts himself in accord with the intu- 
itively generous, benevolent, sympathetic impulses 
of the child. He is the one who touches the chord 
that is already vibrating in the child-nature under 
the hand of the Great Soul of the universe, whose 
love leaves no human heart unresponsive to an act 
of love. 

Is this a difficult task? Not if one sets about it in 
the right way. It is a difficult task for the mere 
routine teacher, who uses the Lesson Leaf, or the 
Bible Lesson in a formal, mechanical way, satisfied 
with a methodical reading and answering of printed 
questions. It is nota difficult task for the teacher 
who makes the printed lesson the outline,—the sub- 
ject, or simply the introduction that shall lead to the 
familiar talk, in which each boy and girl gives ex- 
pression, as best he can, to thoughts of his own,— 
gives utterance to his own feelings, and a reason for 
his own opinions. 

Tnen back of this is a field of far richer resources, 
the field of God’s own tillage, which the wise teacher 
must never neglect to enter and in it work with 
God—I mean the field of the impulse in every heart 
to do something to make the world a little brighter for 


those upon whom sorrow, distress, or poverty has | 


laid a heavy hand. God has written large upon the 
hearts of children his law of love and sympathy, 


and the teacher of children should never neglect to | 


follow the leadings there. 


Alas! how long those who endeavored to give re- | 
ligious training to the young ignored this leading, | 


and by a study of catechisms usurped the time that 
should have been given to the development of God’s 
thought, God’s impression upon their hearts, God’s 
command into their souls. 
heart, into the heart of every man and woman, is 
born some sense of duty, some feeling of obligation 
to his fellows. Unto all is given a power for good, 


and unto al: is given an obligation to exercise that | 


power. 


“Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 

Thou no ray of life and joy canst throw ; 

If no silken chord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal or woe: 

If no dear eyes thy tender love can brighten, 
No fond voices answer to thine own, 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 

Daily struggling, though enclosed and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou shalt find by hearty striving only 
And truly loving thou canst truly live.” 


For into every child’s | 
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Is it asked what shall be the line of work in this 
field of Divine seeding? A little leaf from recent 
history of human endeavor may aid us to the answer. 

Twenty-one years ago, Miss Etta Russell, a teacher 
in a missi6n school in New York city, had a class of 
ten boys who were from 13 to 16 years of age, and 
who had grown to think a Sunday-school uninterest- 
ing and too juvenile for them. In this emergency 
she read to them the story of Harry Wadsworth and 
at its conclusion proposed that they should form a 
“Ten Times One Club.” Each boy was to pay ten 
cents per month to the funds of the club, and be- 
sides was to pay a fine for any use of bad language 
or indulgence in evil habits. Each boy was to seek 
out the sick and the poor in his neighborhood and 
do what he could to alleviate their distress. In time 
each member of the club was to become the origina- 
tor of another club of similar kind. 

It was a happy thought, and the teacher “ builded 
better than she knew.” In 1885, Edward Everett 
Hale, who had rightfully become the leader of the 
movement, announced, in a conference of the clubs, 
that there were in this country and in various other 
parts of the world where the idea had taken root 
and brought forth fruit, 1,200 organizations with over 
50,000 membership. By this time they had assumed 
the name of “Lend a Hand” club, from Harry Wads- 
worth’s motto: 

“Look up, and not down ; 
Look forward, and not back ; 
Look out, and not in; 
Lend a Hand.” 
Their cbjects were, briefly stated : 

Ist. To help others. 
2d. To help each other. 
3d. To improve themselves. 
4th. To raise money for benevolent purposes. 

What did they do? They gave Thanksgiving din- 
ners to poor people. They sent clothing to Indian 
girls at Hampton. They sent magazines and papers 
to hospitals. They sent some poor boy to college. 
They helped some cripple or invalid to suitable em- 
ployment. They started a neighborhood 
They visited jails, hospitals, asylums. They formed 
entertainment societies and sent glee clubs and 
trained readers to newsboy’s homes and children’s 
hospitals. They formed Welcome Clubs and invited 
street boys into their membership. They formed 
correspondence clubs that sought out “Shut Ins” to 
bring some fresh sunlight into their lives. They did 
what 50,000 energetic, enthusiastic, generous, loving 
spirits, obedient to God’s impulse in their hearts, 
could do to brighten the lives of their fellow beings. 
Their motto was: “ There is nothing too high,nothing 
too low ; there is nothing too distant, nothing too 
near. We may not be able to do it well, but our 
business is to do it as well as we can in the hope that 
we shall learn to do it better.” 

These were boys’ clubs, boys of 14 to 18 years of 
age. Naturally there grew up from these correspond- 
ing clubs of girls, and clubs for women, and clubs for 
children. Among the latter were started clubs of 
“ Earnest Workers,” who raised funds of “ self- 
denial” money, who sewed for the poor, gathered 


library. 
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flowers for the sick, visited hespitals taking dolls and 
picture books to the little ones there, and in a thou- 
sand other ways gave expression to their love of do- 
ing good. 

In 1888 “In His Name” clubs (afterwatds called 
“The King’s Daughters”) were started for young 
women. These ignored sectarian differences, in fact 
pledged themselves to the solemn obligation of every 
daughter to serve,and to acknowledge the freedom of 
such service as she should choose. An idea of the 
character of their work may be gleaned from the 
names of some of their circles. One band calls it- 
self “ The Comforting Ten ;’”’ another, “ Home Bright- 
eners;” another, “ The Whatsoever Ten ;” another, 
“ Considerate Circle;” another, “ Be Kindly Affec- 
tionate Circle;” another, “ Preferring One Another 
Circle.” A favorite motto was that given by Charles 
Kingsley : 

“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ! 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long! 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song.” 

The earnest resolves of such dedicated spirits 
flowered out into almost every form of good work. 
Their plans involved provisions for the training of 
the mind for moral development, and for religious 
culture. The original Wadworth motto became para- 
phrased in poetic form: 

“Look up, my soul, not down ; 
God’s face will smile, not frown. 
Look out, my heart, not in; 

To doubt Christ were a sin. 

Look not still behind, 

O troubled mind : 

Forward! Thyself forget; 

Pay thou the debt 

Of love which thou dost owe 

To all men, friend and foe ; 

Faith, Love, and Hope thy guide, 

And Heaven thy sure reward. 
Till then, 

Praise thou the Lord, 
Amen!” 

Time is not at my command to describe, nor at- 
tempt to describe, the outgrowth of this philanthropic 
impulse. Even to name the multitude of clubs, 
bands, circles, associations, societies, missions, set- 
tlements, would be a difficult task. Under one 
name, one of the many names, 30,000 men and wo- 
men from aj! parts of the continent, in the interests 
of “ Christian Endeavor,” recently gathered for con- 
ference in New York. It is probably safe to say that 
in America to-day a million hearts are all aflame 
with resolves to work for the elevation of mankind, 
a logical sequence, directly or indirectly, of the un- 
deriying purpose of the “Ten Times One Club.” 
Truly, if tried by the test prescribed by wise old 
Gamaliel, we shall find this work is of God, and 
naught shall overthrow it. 

Are our Firet-day schools languishing or at best 
failing to develop as we would desire ? More and more 
should we endeavor to incorporate some forms of 
philanthropic endeavor in them. There are many 
lines of congenial work for Friends either apart from 
or in conjunction with other societies. Many of our 








schools are carrying on some such good work, but 
most are doing it in a desultory way that is not pro- 
ductive of sufficiently good effects upon the charac- 
ters of the workers, nor sure results in the accom- 
plishment of the purpose planned for. 

Recently, I witnessed in one school (Chappaqua) 
the operation of a plan that has been regularly fol- 
lowed for the past year. At the close of each session 
of the school a collection is taken for the aid of Abby 
D. Munro’s school for colored children. No one is 
pressed to give, nor is any one expected to give if not 
so inclined. It is to be entirely “a free-will offer- 
ing.” Frequently the children are requested to 
make some effort at self-denial for the good of the 
less favored colored children. When I was present 
the school was very small, it being a mid-summer 
session, yet over a dollar rewarded the efforts of the 
originator of the plan, Enily P. Yeo. Suppose that 
all the schools in our Yearly Meeting were to follow 
the example of Chappaqua? Whata burden would be 
lifted from the heart of that tireless worker at Mt 
Pleasant, the best years of whose life have been 
devoted to her Divine Father’s service among the 
needy children of the South! How it would bring 
within the reach of many a soul eager to rise, the 
means to raise above the trammels of poverty and 
ignorance that now bind them down. How it would 
bourgeon into blessing in the hearts of the givers, 
causing them to rise above the tempting of their 
meaner selves into that sweetest of joys, known only 
to those who reap the reward of serving. 

In the words of David Grieve: “ In the simplest 
act of loving self-surrender there is the germ of al! 
faith, the essence of all lasting religion. Quicken 
human service, purify and strengthen human love, 
and have no fear but the conacience will find its 
God. For all the time this quickening and purifica- 
tion are his work in thee, around thee are the in- 
stitutions, the ideals, the knowledge and beliefs, 
ethical or intellectual, in which that work, that life, 
have been so fragmentarily and partially realized. 
Submit thyself and press forward. Thou knowest 
well what it means to be better ; more pure, more lov- 
ing, more self-denying. And in thy struggle to be 
all these, God cometh to thee and abides.” 

Wivtiram M. Jackson. 


THE MATRON AND HER HOME: 


PERHAP3 nO one more needs to realize that “ Every 
day is a fresh beginning, every morn is the world 


made new,” than she, who by choice or circam- 
stances, assumes the position of matron of a house- 
hold. Very often when all seems fair and propi- 
tious some unexpected occurrence will cause an over- 
throw of theories and plans, but duty says, begin 
again and fulfill the proverb, “She looketh well to 
the ways of her household and eateth not the bread 
of idleness.” 

The word matron signified an elderly married 
woman, elderly lady, or the female head of a house- 
hold, although the term may mostly be supposed to 
apply specially to wives and mothers. No woman is 


1Read at Burlington County Pomona Grange, P. of H., New 
Jersey, First month 25, 1892, by Rachel A. Collins. 
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excluded from the dignified title, who by choice or 
circumstances faithfully and conscientiously fulfills 
the station. Surely women should not feel that 
merely because they are not wives they have no 
place nor work in the world, no home life; no effect 
on coming generations. Neither should women who 
for various reasons have not married, set themselves 
up as holier and better off than their married sisters. 
Any one of them may, in the ordering of events, 
bless a home by wisely presiding over it. 

Home is a dwelling place, the house where one 
dwells. It is an institution established by our Cre- 
ator. Adam and Eve dwelt together, we are told, in 
the garden of Eden. Every home has its influence 
for good or evil upon humanity at large. How well 
then should its foundation be established that it may 
become a model of economy, beauty, and prosperity, 
not a false light of extravagance, spurring others to 
waste, nor headquarters of misrule. Erase all home 
life, its ties, needs, and joys, and how long would the 
wheels of labor and commerce move on. Men and 
women would be without stimulus or object in life. 
As a rule woman must make the home within, while 
man makes it without. 

What a multitude of duties then may come under 
the watchful care of her who stands at the head of a 
household—the temporal needs to be considered, the 
different dispositions to be met and curbed or en- 
couraged, the higher and better thoughts to be 
awakened, thus promoting the physical, moral, and 


spiritual growth and well-being of those who nat- | 


urally are subjects of her discretion or the lack of it. 

Beauty is important in a household; it has a cash 
value. Children who love home are inexpensive in 
their babits compared with those who take their de- 
lights elsewhere, in glitter and gayety ; then why 
not make the home beautiful for them. 

Velvet carpets, handsome furniture, fine orna- 
ments, and high-priced pictures are well enough if it 
is the lot of any to have them ; but the beauty which 
I mean is that which is created by simple good taste. 
Country homes might often be made much more 
beautiful than they are by a little thoughtful care. 

If a bride goes to her farm home in the spring 
time, and wants beauty created in the shape of hard 
walks, neat sodding, and flower beds that cannot be 
arranged without the help of her husband, and he 
informs her that it will not pay, she will most likely 
gaze at him in open-eyed wonder, then wink hard to 
keep the tears back, for to her home means not only 
love and duty, but joy and beauty. A matronshould 
know the use of money, and practice proper econ- 
omy. “ Every wise woman buildeth her house, but 
the foolish plucketh it down with her hands.” 

¢ Streams do not rise higher than their source, and 
first-rate housekeeping demands a first-rate house- 
keeper at the head of affairs, Although she may not 
personally perform the labor, she must be familiar 
with the attic and cellar, by good management en- 
listing to a certain extent the sympathy and aid of 
her family. Order is to a house, as morality is toa 
human being, a sheet anchor. Knowledge is the 
main spring of a home, order is the balance wheel. 
A matron should have some strength in reserve for 
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emergencies. Accidents do happen, sickness may 
occur, much that is unforeseen will claim her time. 

An overtaxed woman is apt to be selfish, exact- 
ing, fretful, and desponding, demanding much of 
others but able to do little forthem. If her duties 
are too many or arduous to be properly accom- 
plished by herself, wisdom and policy demand that 
she exercise the tact and patience, the firmness and 
calmness, to secure respect and faithful performance 
of labor from others. Much of the home order, 
health, economy, and cheerfulness is dependent on 
the help of the household. No woman who values 
the happiness of her family should give up to de- 
spondency on this question because her faith has 
been shaken somewhat by indifferent or inefficient 
workers in the domestic line. 

A matron should not be extravagant in her dress, 
thus affecting the prosperity of her home, neither 
should she be regardless of the comeliness and fitness 
of her apparel. She must entertain her own family 
nicely, and take other people in on the same footing ; 
her larder must not be empty ; her guests should be 
welcomed heartily, and without apology: for true 
hospitality is to share what we have with a ready 
heart. The heads of the household should under- 
stand the responsibility of the friendship formed by 
the young people of their househoid, and avoid the 
dangerous plan of inviting the dahghters’ friends, be- 
cause they are more easily entertained, and refusing 
to invite the boys’ friends, because “they are too 
much trouble.” The boys soon feel slighted, and get 
shy and awkward, say it will not pay to dress up to 
see people, and sink to low plane of companionship. 
By friendship good is given a broader circle of influ- 
ence. Home is the best place to practice the courte- 
sies of life, by being kindly and restraining what 
may disturb others. 

Principles of honesty, uprightness, purity, and 
temperance should pervade the atmosphere of home, 
that over the household may rest the blessing of 
peace. Of the true matron it may be said: “ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
UNANSWERED PRAYER. 
OBEDIENCE or disobedience, are the words of the 
Inner Voice; which wilt thou choose? I have be- 


| sought a boon of the Father, and have not obtained 


it. I have plead, with the most earnest strivings; I 
cannot give it up. But I do not obtain my desire. 
Then I cry, why dol suffer so? why may I not re- 
ceive the blessing, or else why may not the desire 
for it be taken from me? 

Is the thing so earnestly wished for wrong? I 
cannot see it so. It is not a mere selfish gratifica- 
tion. It is to benefit others; to give pleasure to 
others. I plead daily, hourly, “ Thy kingdom come,” 
that the Father may rule supreme in that kingdom,— 
my heart,—and yet that unanswered prayer tells me 
there is war and not peace in that kingdom. I en- 
treat that He will speak, “ Peace be still,” to my 
mind as he did to the raging sea, but there is no 
calm. 
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Jesus taught us to say,“ Our Father.” It isa 
Father then I am pleading with. A vision of my 
earthly father arises in my mental sight. How ready 
he was to grant my requests. Did he ever refuse? 
Yes, I reluctantly confess: Yes, I remember a re- 
quest ; it seemed so easy for him to grant it. He re- 
fused firmly, but kindly. I was hurt and much 
grieved. I plead with him to no avail. I could not 
give up. I suffered, and probably caused others to 
suffer around me. 

He asked me if I doubted his love for me. Only 
one moment I hesitated, when there rushed to my 
mind so much he had done for me that I knew he 
loved me and in that love he would withhold nothing 
that was for my good. There came to me a distrust 
of my own judgment, and a faith in his wisdom and 
knowledge, and when he asked me if I could not 
give him my trust and obedience, and be happy 
again, or if I preferred distrust, disobedience, and 
consequent unhappiness, how gladly I sprang to his 
arms in trust and obedience, happy in his love again. 
The longing, the strife, all gone, and all was peace. 

Is not this the way the Heavenly Father deals 
with us? If we do not obtain, it must be we are ask- 
ing for that which he, in his infinite wisdom, sees is 
not for our greatest good, and he in mercy withholds 
it. He does not take the desire from us, but if we 
have faith in his love for us and in his infinite wis- 
dom, we will yield ready obedience, and say with the 
beloved Son, “ nevertheless, not my will, but Thine be 
done.” He who gave his son will give us all things. 
No good thing will he withhold from them who trust 
in him. S. E. R. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No 43. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 12, 1892. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES. 
GOLDEN TEXtT.—Repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name unto all the nations —Luke 24: 47. 
READ Acts 13: 1-12. 
BapBNnaBas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, where 
they had carried relief to their famine-stricken 
brethren, bringing John, whose surname was Mark, 
with them. The church at Antioch had many 
prophets and teachers among its membership, some 
of them men of distinction, showing that the gospel 
was gladly received by all classes of people in the 
pagan cities to which it was carried. 

There appears to have been a special meeting of 
the church, to consider the question of extending the 
work of the gospel beyond its present limits, and 
reverently to inquire who from among them should 
be set apart for this important service. 

And as they ministered to the Lord and fasted. While 
the disciples were assembled with this serious ques- 
tion before them, they continued in their delibera- 
tions beyond the hour of taking food, as appears fre- 
quently to have been done. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul. This was the re- 
vealing of the Holy Spirit. It was made clear to 
the assembly who were praying for Divine guidance, 
and was accepted as the will of God. 

Fasted and prayed and laid their hands upon them. 
The service to which these men had thus been as- 





signed was the most serious and important that they 
could be called upon to perform, and it was under 
the deepest and most solemn sense of what it in- 
volved both to themselves and the church that they 
were set apart. Laying of the hands upon those 
who were thus chosen, and invoking the Divine 
care and protection in their behalf, was a usage of the 
earliest church, and is still continued by most, if 
not all, Christian denominations except Friends, 
who, while equally devout and earnest in seeking to 
know the will of God in any service the church may 
require, have never given expression thereto by the 
use of any form. or ceremony. 

They found a certain sorcerer,a Jew. Sorcery and 
magic, and divination of every sort, had been the 
foe to a true knowledge of God from the beginning 
of human history,and men and women claimed to 
do most marvelous things through such means. It 
is only as a more genera! diffusion of knowledge pre- 
vails throughout the world that the human family 
will rise above the delusions which ignorance and 
superstition have fastened upon them. 

Sergius Paulus . . . sought to hear the word of 
God. As weare told,this Jewish sorcerer had been 
with this earnest man, endeavoring to gain an in- 
fluence over him, but the presence of the Apostles 
and the insight they had of his true character gave a 
blow to all his claims. 

TOPIC: MISSIONARY WORK. 

The word missionary comes from a Latin word 
meaning “to send,” and a missionary is one sent,— 
especially to propagate religion,—according to Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. 

We who believe that it is the Lord who teaches, 
and the Lord who sends his children forth to duty, 
need not feel troubled about the interpretations 
given to this word, but may well receive as mission- 
ary work any work that tends to the elevation of 
others, to which the Lord sends us. 

According to this definition we may all be mis- 
sionaries, and a wide field of labor lies before us in 
every direction. On every side are people, sinning 
and suffering because needing some of those oppor- 
tunities which come to us as freely as the atmos- 
phere we breathe. The newspaper that we read 
each day presents to us the needs, and often also 
shows us how we may help in our small way to 
relieve the needs. We live in a beautiful age of the 
world. While there is much misery, never before 
has there been so much poetry in the means taken 
to relieve that misery. Never before has the world 
80 well understood thata man to be complete must 
be developed in all directions,—that his body, his 
mind, and his soul must all be nourished, and thet 
help to one will tend to make the others more sus- 
ceptible. So, in the present time, there is not alone 
a giving of bread to eat to the poverty-stricken, 
something that bas been done as long as man has 
been a conscious being. There are now flower mis- 
sions, letter missions, art exhibitions, free kinder- 
gartens, free libraries, free entertainments, and a 
host of beautiful charities to teach and entertain, as 
well as to relieve. The love of God becomes love to 
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man, and our love for our brother blossoms out into 
these bright, poetical helps for him. They may all 
be called missionary work, and while we respect all 
that others feel it right for them to do, it behooves 
us, individually, to listen carefully to the voice of 
God in our own hearts, and to faithfully obey his 
injunctions when he sends us forth. 

It is right that we should realize that in the 
matter of teaching our religious belief to others, we 
may have missionary work todo. We believe that 
we bold a universal truth which is little understood 
by the world at large. If that be so, we have no 
right to keep it to ourselves. We should give it the 
broadest publicity, that the faith that has made us 
free may bring freedom to others now in bondage to 
form and superstition. If God loves us, may we not 
be afraid to do his bidding,and proclaim on all proper 
occasions that the Lord has written his law upon all 
men’s hearts. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Barnabas and Saul had preached and taught fora 
whole year in Antioch. As this was the largest and 
most important city of Asia, it was a centering point 
to which men from far and near would congregate 
for business or pleasure; and the fame of these 
teachers of the Christian faith would lead many of 
these men to gather with the worshipers on the first- 
day of the week and on other occasions, who would 


in this way get some knowledge of the gospel mes- | 


sage. That there were such men in their audiences 
must have been well known to Barnabas and Saul, 
and a strong desire awakened that other cities and 
towns might be included in the work to which their 
lives were consecrated. 

As most of the converts in Antioch were for- 
merly worshipers of heathen deities, it was natural 
for them to want their brethren elsewhere to hear 
the gospel message. The love of Christ when it has 
found a lodgment in the heart ever reaches out and 
seeks to save others who have not been brought un- 
der its blessed influence. 

The five who are named as prophets and teachers 
in the church, were exercised as to their Christian 
duty towards the multitudes who had not heard of 
Jesus, and his gospel, and this unrest led them to 
seek by fasting and prayer, the divine guidance and 
direction, and when the revelation came that Barna- 
bas and Saul were the chosen ones, they carried out 
the will of God without delay. 

The laying on of bands was expressive of the 
desire that the Divine blessing would go with them, 
and strengthen them for the work upon which they 
were embarking. There is no evidence whatever 
that the act was then regarded as communicating 
any special gift or power. 

In sending Barnabas and Saul on this missionary 
journey the church at Antioch was parting with the 


foremost leaders of that body, but the revelation ! : 
| stand toembark on that voyage, bearing the message for 


that these were to be “set apart to the work ” settled 
the question. In sending forth its teachers on so 
great and important a work, they had need to em- 
ploy their best material. They were to carry the 
Gospel message to the most important seats of an- 


' sible future, filled the mind! 


| duck and bitterns. 


cient learning,—to the Greek cities where the shrines 
and temples of the most popular deities of the pagan 
world had been erected, and where all that art and 
culture had achieved was dedicated to their sensuous 
worship and embellishment. There was great need 
that these pagan devotees should be met on their 
own level by men who had been reared in the 
midst of their idolatries, and who, while wise and 
thoroughly equipped in the things of the spirit, were 
men of learning as well, and acquainted with arts and 
devices by which the people were kept in ignorance 
of the true God. 

Public occasions of fasting and prayer had always 
been observed in the Hebrew church, and as we see 
were continued by the disciples of Jesus. They are 
still observed by perhaps al] branches of the Chris- 
tian church except the Society of Friends. They 
have not so understood their duty in this respect. 
Believing and emphasizing the teaching of the Be- 
loved Son, they, individually, as the need is felt, 
enter into the closet, shutting out all disturbing 
things, and by prayer, with fasting from every 
earthly desire, the seeking soul makes its petition 
known to the Father who seeth in secret and rewards 
openly. 

Of Seleucia, the seaport of Antioch, 16 miles from 
that city, H. B. Tristam writes in the Sunday School 
Times : 

As I stood early one summer morning ona large block 
of rock slightly raised above the calm sea, at the end of 
what was once a pier which helped to form the harbor of 
Seleucia, what pictures of the past, what visions of the pos- 
We had ridden down from 
Antioch the day before, and, after wandering through the 


' deserted groves of Daphne, had slept at the beautiful vil- 


lage of Suweidiyeh, on the south side of the Orontes. Be- 
fore daybreak we crossed the river, watching meantime 
the setting of a brilliant comet, and then walked down by 
the river side to desolate Seleucia, once the busy and 
wealthy port of the greatest city of Asia. Through one 
uninterrupted maze of ruins, some bare, others overgrown 
with grass or brushwood, we wended our way to the shore. 
On our right the bold cilffS at the base of the Pierian Mount 
are honeycombed for two miles by a long series of magnifi- 
cent rock-hewn tombs, once the sepulchers of the mighty 
Syrian kings of the Seleucidw,or Greek dynasty, which 
ruled for near three hundred Here once lay the 
bones of Antiochus Epiphanes and of many others of that 
regal line. They have long since been rifled and despoiled, 
and not an inscription is to be found. Not ashepherd’s 
hut, not a sign of human life, relieves the weird desolation 
of this land of the past. We pass what was once the great 
dock, constructed of massive masonry 650 yards by 450 in 
extent, filled in with mud and reeds, the habitation of wild 


years. 


Following the side of the now choked 
canal which connected it with the sea, we come to two long 


' piers or jetties, which preserve the memory of the first 
| missionary voyage in history, by their names of Paul’s and 


Barnabas's piers. St. Paul’s pier has stood the wear of 
time and storm for two thousand years, and we can walk 


along it to the end. On this very spot did the apostles 


the first time beyond the limits of Syria. We could just 
detect on the horizon, gilded by the rising sun, the peaks of 
Mt. Olympus in Cyprus. It was not a long voyage, but 
memorable indeed, when Paul and Barnabas were the first 
to carry the glad tidings to the isles of the sea. How strange 








is the change to-day! Those far-distant isles which dot the 
oceans round the world now possess in its fullness that 
treasure which shriveled Antioch and desolate Seleucia 
once enjoyed, but too soon corrupted, and therefore lost. 
And now from the farthest West the light is coming back ; 
for to Antioch and Suweidiyeh and Hamath a few American 
missionaries have made the return voyage, and are sowing 
the seed which, watered by the Holy Spirit, may yield fruit 
in the coming generation. It is quite possible that a ma- 
terial as well as a spiritual regeneration is in store for Se- 
leucia; for when the Euphrates or Tigris valley railway be- 
comes an accomplished fact, it would probably follow the 
line of the ancient caravan route from Chaldea and Persia 
to the only natural outlet on the Syrian coast, and Seleucia 
would become once more one of the commercial harbors of 


the world 
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THE RIGHT ORDER OF TWO PRINCIPLES. 
In an address at the unveiling of a portrait of Whit- 


tier,in Alumni Hall, at Providence, R. I., Friends’ 
School, in 1884, the late Thomas Chase said of the 
system of the Society of Friends that: “ No other 
system of Christianity unites better and reconciles 
better, the conflicting tendencies of Hellenism and 
Hebraism. Accepting and revering the Bible, it re- 
spects and reveres also the voice of God within the 
soul. The letter of the Book guards it from vagary 
and mysticism ; the freshness of the Spirit shields it 
from narrow interpretations.” 

There is more than a germ, there is almost the 
perfected expression of the truth in these words of 
this scholarly and excellent man. But the thought 
is defective in this,—that it reverses the right order 
of the two principles. To revere rightly, the 
go, first to the “voice of God 
within the soul,” and not to the record of its former 
utterances. The placing of the fountain below the 
stream is not sound Quakerism, nor is it according to 
the great order of the universe. 

Nor is it exact to say that the letter of the Book 
It 
cannot do more than help a discernment between 
the true Voice and those movings and imaginings of 


reverence must 


“guards” the Friends’ system against vagary. 


the creature which might mislead us. And its office 
here is only subordinate. The true Voice, as Robert 
Barclay points out, is unmistakable. When it sounds, 
doubt vanishes. Obviously this must be so, for there 
can be no successful human imutation of it. The Di- 


vine is above counterfeit. 
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The value of Thomas Chase’s observation lies in 


his close association of the two principles of Friends: 


| their reliance on the Divine Voice, and their appeal 


to the record of its utterances in former time. The 
one is the Truth itself; the other isa record of Truth, 
And, moreover, “ Every Scripture inspired of God,” 


| a8 Paul wrote to Timothy, “is also profitable for re- 








proof, for correction, for instruction, which is in 
righteousness.” 

From the beginning of their work, from the day 
George Fox was so moved that he could not refrain 
from interrupting the parish priest in the church at 
Nottingham, Friends have rightly exalted above ail 
else the Word of God within. For doing so they 
have been, in varying degree, according to time and 
place, maligned and persecuted. In varying degree 
they have been steadfast in the testimony required 
of them. At times, yielding to the pressure of the 
opinion of those about them, they have shown weak- 
ness, and have given way as to their great truth. 
Some of them, still imagining themselves worthy 
wearers of the Society name, have yielded up the tes- 
timony in part or altogether, and have sought peace by 
this fatal surrender. But peace so gained is worth- 
less,and worse than that. Peace of real value rests 
only upon the Truth, and there is no truth greater or 
more sublime than that of the Inspeaking Word. 
Faithfulness to it is the groundwork of Quakerism, 
and—far more—it is the groundwork of the perma- 
nent religious faith of the world. 


THE NATION’S SORROW. 

Tue shadow of the grave, when it falls upon a happy 
home, severing the tenderest ties of life, is always an 
occasion that calls forth the warm sympathy of 
friends and associates for the bereaved household. 
To suffer such loss is our common heritage ; sooner 
or later one is taken and the other left, irrespective of 
time or season or the condition under which life has 
been passed. 

bereavements 
reach beyond the limits of friendship and family 
ties, and appeal to the heart of humanity as it throbs 
through the pulses of a nation. Such is the sad 
affliction that has laid its heavy hand upon the Chief 
Magistrate of our Nation, removing from his side 
the beloved companion with whom he has walked 
in closest bonds of affection since early manhood, 
and throughout the length and breadth of its vast 
territory, the tear of sympathy falls. The President’s 
grief is the nation’s grief; in his sorrow every true 
home in the land feels a personal bereavement, and 
uttered or unexpressed the prayer arises to the 
Father of all our sure mercies that in passing through 


There are occasions when such 
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these deep waters of affliction the everlasting arm 
may sustain and support him. 

And the serene and earnest womanhood which 
Caroline Scott Harrison, in the full measure of her 
duty, as wife, mother, and friend represented, isa 
rich legacy bequeathed to the women of the nation, 
who may read in her career what our free institu- 
tions are capable of developing. May her fine ex- 
ample be cherished, and her memory be preserved 
in the hearts of the women of our land. 


BIRTHS. 
MAJOR.—At Wissahickon, Pa., Tenth month 12, 1892, 
to Charles and Estelle Shoemaker Major, a daughter, who is 
named Eleanor Shoemaker. 


MARRIAGES. 
CLOUD—FENTON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Fox Chase, Pa., Tenth month 26, 1892, under the 
care of Abington Monthly Meeting, Charles F. Cloud, of 
Norristown, Pa., son of James and Esther Cloud, of Chester 
county, and Martha J. Fenton, daughter of Ephraim T. and 
Sarah Y. Fenton, of Fox Chase. 


HEY L—CLOTHIER.—Eleventh month 1, 1892, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Ballytore, Wynnewood, 
Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, William E. Heyl, and Mary J. 
Clothier, eldest daughter of Isaac H. and Mary C. Clothier. 


DEATHS. 

BAILEY.—At Waynesviile, Ohio, on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, Tenth month 15, 1892, Susan Bailey, in her 47th year, 
daughter of Mary, and the late Emmor Bailey, and a mem- 
ber of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

Hers was a life devoted to duty. Her kind and loving 
disposition, ever bright and hopeful, endeared her to all 
who knew her, and during her extreme sufferings she was 
very anxious not to add to the burden of others. 

COCK.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., Tenth month 25, 1892, 
Effingham Cock, aged 81 years; a lifelong member of the 
Society of Frieids., 

In recording the death of this beloved Friend, justice to 
the memory of a good man demands more than a passing 
notice. He was a man of sterling integrity and of marked 
ability, loving and kindly in all the impulses of his nature, 
yet true to his convictions, and frank and outspoken in the 
expression of them. Faithful to the impressions of duty, 
his words of counsel to those engaged in service in the So- 
ciety were timely and salutary. 

Beloved by all who knew him, he has left to those who 
survive the precious memory of a pure and honest life ever 
seeking to enrich itself with that which is elevating and 
ennobling. 

His contemplation of death was something grand, as in 
entire calmness he looked forward to his approaching disso- 
lution. ‘“ Like one whodraws the drapery of his couch about 
him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” B. 8. H. 

GIBBONS.—In Coatesville, Pa., on the evening of 
Tenth month 14, 1892, Martha P., wife of Abraham Gib- 
bons, in her 79th year. 

JEANES.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 27, 1892, 
William C. Jeanes, son of the late Isaac Jeanes. 

MOORE.—Of typhoid fever, near Fair Angelo, Texas, 
on Tenth month 15, 1892, Letitia L. Moore, wife of Alfred 
Moore, and daughter of the late Isaiah and Martha Ann 
Brown, of Maple Grove, Ind. She was in her 59th year, 
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and a member of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. Inter- 
ment at Maple Grove, on the 2Ist. 

PENNOCK.—Tenth month 17, 1892, Joseph Pennock, of 
West Marlborough, Chester county, Pa., in the 79th year of 
his age ; a member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 

RUSSELL.—On the 17th of Tenth month, 1892, at 
Shepherd Asylum, near Baltimore, Md., Jesse Russell, in his 
83d year. He was an elder of Cincinnati Monthly Meet- 
ing for many years. 

SLUYTER.—At Gallipolis, Ohio, Tenth month 15, 1892, 
Sarah Ann, wife of Marcus O. Sluyter, in the 69th year of 
her age. 

This dear Friend had for years been an elder in West 
Monthly Meeting; although situated so she could not regu- 
larly attend, her love for and interest in our Society 
never abated. 

She and husband were visiting their daughter and 
family when the summons came; but her faith and trust 
were in the Heavenly Father’s care, therefore her heart 
was peaceful. Her quiet, unassuming, Christian life made 
her beloved as wife, mother, and friend ; this was attested 
by the large number who assembled at their home, and at 
Deer Creek Meeting-house, near Limarville, Stark county, 
Ohio, where the interment took place. M. H. 

THOMAS.—Tenth month, 27, 1892, Harvey Thomas, in 
his 84th year. Interment from Concord Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Pa. 

THOMPSON.—Tenth month 26, 1592, at his home in 
Wilmington, Del., Lewis Thompson, in his 77th year; a 
member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

SWISHER.—Ninth month 30, 1592, Mary H., wife 
of C. Brinton Swisher; a member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


SALE OF THE JOHN M. GEORGE ESTATE 
Ir is now announced that preliminary negotiations 
for the sale of the remainder of the Overbrook prop- 
erty, 171 acres, belonging to the estate of John M. 
George, deceased, have been completed by the Ex- 
ecutors of the state, the purchaser being Anthony 
J. Drexel. This is asale which will be very gratifying 
to those who are looking forward to the early useful- 
ness of the George school, as the money realized will 
be available for that institution,—chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, for the endowment fund. The price obtained 
is not stated, but is understood to be satisfactory. 

It is announced that the tract will be opened for 
improvement by the purchaser. It is one of the 
highest pieces of ground within the city limits, being 
at its highest point, about 250 feet above city datum. 
The ground is covered with fine old trees, and slopes 
on all sides towards pretty streams. The tract is 
bounded in part by Fifty-eighth aud Sixty-fourth 
streets, Woodbine avenue and the city line, in the 
Twenty-fourth Ward, and is bisected by Overbrook 
avenue, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, Sixty- 
third, and Sixty-fourth streets and the old Lancaster 
pike. The main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
runs through one section of the property. 


“ Be not disturbed by infidelity. Religion cannot 
pass away. The burning of a little straw may hide 
the stars, but the stars are there and will reappear.” 
—Thomas Carlyle. 
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WESTERN NOTES FROM EDWARD COALE., 


Ir is not my purpose in this letter to review to any 
great extent the grounds so recently gone over by 
our friends, Isaac and Ruth Wilson, but being with 
them, as has been previously noted, at Ellis, Kansas, 
and Fairbury, Neb., and extending out therefrom to 
some extent, 1 thought some account thereof might 
be of interest to some. My trip was not wholly in 
the interest of our Society, and I would write partly 
from a different standpoint. At Ellis, Kansas, with 
my friend,David Griest,I visited John Hollinsgworth, 
a Friend living twelve miles south of Ellis (formerly 
a member of Fallston Meeting, Md.). He lives on 
the Smoky river, and in our trip we crossed the old 
California trail from Independence to the Pacific. 
The pioneers followed up this river, on account of 
water for themselves and stock, as well as for the 
little grass and fuel to be found in this, the very heart 
of the ‘“‘ Great American Desert,” over the vast ex- 
panse of which hardly aspear of grass, a tree, or shrub 
was to be found. Our friend here owns one-half sec- 
tion first bottom land and rents another half, making 
640 acres in his farm. His crop is mostly wheat. One 
year ago he put in 280 acres, which was not threshed 
when I was there, but he expected from fifteen to 
twenty bushels per acre, which was below many 
others who had done their threshing. He was ex- 
pecting to increase his crop this fall to five hundred 
acres. It does not look much like starving in west- 
ern Kansas when such crops can be raised on land 
ranging from five to ten dollars per acre, and wheat 
selling at fifty cents per bushel. His address is 
Stock Range, Ellis county, Kansas. We gladly noted 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as a part of his cur- 
rent literature. 

On First-day,in company with I. W. and others, 
we visited a locality nine miles northwest (as Isaac 
has already noted), called “the Illinois neighbor- 
hood,” because they all came from that State about 
ten years ago. Our route lay mostly over an almost 
trackless waste; here and there a rudeshanty or sod 
house. What was our surprise when we reached our 
school-house to find as well dressed, intelligent look- 
ing acompany as we find in any rural neighborhood, 
East or West. There were neatly painted houses, or- 
chards that will compare with any anywhere, in fact, 
every indication of comfort and thrift. It seemed 
like an oasis in the desert. We were told their crop 
in that immediate vicinity averaged 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre; corn not very good. It just shows 
the possibilities within reach of intelligent industry. 

I went from Ellis directly to Fairbury, Nebraska. 
It is on the south line, and about one-third across the 


State. Good crops last year and this have sent land 
away up. They think it is high at from $25 to $50 
per acre. One man (a merchant) told me he bought 


a section three miles from town twelve years ago for 
$2,600. It is now worth $20,000, and its income has 
more than paid for its improvements. This whole 
part of the State is good, and seems destined to vie 
with any seemingly more favored parts of the East. 

From here I visited some friends living about 25 
miles east, in Thayer county, Irwin and Albert 
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Kirby, sons of Hannah Kirby, of Richmond, Indiana. 


She was there at the time, visiting her children, and 
the Wetheralds, nephews, who also reside here. The 
little Quaker spark was yet alive here ; although way 
did not seem to open for any public meeting, I did 
what I could. Standing on the street conversing 
with a friend, we were soon introduced to two who 
came along, as Friends, s00n another, and then an- 
other, until our company numbered six (they were 
“Orthodox”). The little spiritual spark was yet 
alive and could easily be rekindled to a living glow 
if way could open to periodically be with them 
After spending the following First-day near Fairbury 
in company with our friends there and our own be- 
loved and consecrated Isaac and Ruth,I returned 
home, being absent two weeks. 

On Fifth-day, the 20th, in answer to a dispatch I 
was called to my old home Maple Grove, Indiana, to 
attend the funeral of Letitia L. Moore, (noticed else- 
where in these columns), one of my associates when 
a@ young man. They had brought her body from her 
far away home in Texas, 1,500 miles, that it might 
repose near the home of her girlhood and earlier 
married life. She was one who left her impress for 
good in every community where her lot was cast, 
as a school girl and asa young woman. “ Don’t let 
us be too noisy; don’t let us do anything our par- 
ents do not approve,” was often heard from her. 
The same was carried into her married life, and al- 
though her name may not be known in our Society 
beyond her immediate acquaintance, she has joined 
that throng where the “ last shall be first.” 

There seems to be a very marked increase in 
spiritual life since my visit there, last fall. Their 
First-day school is indeed alive and full of interest. 
J. E. Spencer whose renewal dates from last winter, 
mostly appears in the ministry and I believe ac- 
ceptably. I attended a large meeting at Andrews, 
about three miles away, on Seventh-day evening; 
also a large meeting at the Maple Grove house, on 
First-day, both of which were to me favored oppor- 
tunities. I returned to my home on Second-day, 
having been “ in the field” nearly all the time since 
the middle of Eighth month. Truly a pleasant and 
interesting labor, but my desire now is to remain 
quietly at home for the winter. “ Not my will but 
thine be done.” EDWARD CoALE. 

Holder, Jil. 


“Tr is not worth while being religious unless you 
are altogether religious. It won’t do to be merely 
playing at religion, of having religion on us asa bit 
of veneer. It must saturate us. Some seek first the 
kingdom of God: others put it in a second place. 
Then prayer meetings are dull and fellowship gather- 
ings are uninteresting. But the moment a man be- 
gins to seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness all things are right. Any man who has not 
heartily thrown himself into the kingdom of God, 
but who is seeking secondly the kingdom of God, may 
be religious ; but there is something he loves more, 
and both worlds are spoiled to him. He has the 
cream neither of the one nor of the other. The 
great desideratum of the present day is not mere 
Christians, but a better brand of them.”—Henry 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—IX. 


Ovr last letter left us at the home of Eliza Finch and 
her daughter Mary Coffin, of whom we spoke, and 
Nellie Lownes (daughter of Russell Lownes), ac- 
companying us about five miles into the country, we 
spent the day very pleasantly at David Swaney’s, 
who, with his wife Mary Ann, like most of the 
Friends here, moved from the East. They have wit- 
nessed the rapid development of thiscountry. Re- 
turning to town we enjoyed our stay for the night 
very much at Morris Cooper’s, finding another of 
those homes full of promise for the future, where the 
young parents are lovingly interested in all that is 
good for themselves and their children. 

Sixth-day we dined at David and Maria Bailey’s, 
and in the afternoon went to witness for a short time 
the demonstration in memory of Columbus. We 
could but note in all the speeches and remarks from 
the platform that they consisted only of eulogy of 
the past, with but little or no allusion to the oppor- 
tunities and demands of the present or hopes of the 
future. 

We went for the night to the home of Doctor and 
Mary Taylor, enjoying a pleasant visit with them. 
The following morning we went by electric car about 
five miles out to visit Mary Burgess who, with her 
two daughters, has recently moved from Pennsylva- 
nia. We can but notice one unusual practice in this 
part. There area large number of Second Advent- 
ists here, who observe the Seventh- instead of the 
First-day of the week, consequently we saw all kinds 
of work going on when we were going to meeting. 
They are an industrious, prudent people, and have 
established a fine, large school, and the zeal and in- 
terest with which they care for their own, and en- 
deavor to win others to their faith would do credit to 
any organization. ° 

First-day, a.m. We drove about ten miles to a 
school-house near Bennett, where a meeting was ap- 
pointed at 11 o’clock, and the Gospel was found in as 
great freedom as within the walls more especially 
consecrated for Divine service. 

After dining at Benjamin Weaver’s we drove to 
another appointment in the village at the Christian 
Church, that was well filled with an attentive, inter- 
esting audience, to whom the privilege of salvation 
with its advantages and blessings for the present life 
was simply portrayed, and we felt that the day had 
been one of much labor, but also of great favor. 

Second- and Third-days were spent in social 
minglings at Justin Pierson’s, William Coale’s, Charles 
and Henry Dorland’s, also Mary Dorland’s, widow of 
the late William Dorland, some of whom miss the 
associations of Friends (having had the privilege of 
meeting and First-day schools in the East), while 
others have associated with other societies or weak- 
ened in religious interests, and take no active part in 
any. We returned to Samuel Coale’s for the night, 
where a meeting had been appointed, and it was an 
impressive occasion, testimonies being borne to the 
convinction of truth, and covenants to greater faith- 
fulness, and we feel to sympathize with those who 
have a living interest in a religious fellowship, yet 
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do not feel strong enough to hold a meeting. Nor do 
circumstances warrant the attempt in all places, and 
we can only express words of sympathy and encour- 
agement, and say “ Farewell,” and returning again 
to our friend Russell Lownes, were much pleased 
to meet our esteemed friends Joshua Mills and 
daughter from Clear Creek, who have come to attend 
the Half-Yearly Meeting at Genoa. 

After spending a very pleasant afternoon we 
drove seven miles to Lincoln, to an appointed meeting 
held in the rooms occupied by Friends in their regu- 
lar meetings, and although not a large gathering, we 
felt it to be a season of special interest not soon to 
be forgotten. And we feel our labors closed for the 
present in another field, and that it has been good 
for us to be here. We went to our friend Eliza 
Finch’s for the night. I. W. 

Lincoln, Neb.. Tenth month 27, 1892. 


THE River Jorpan.—The curious statement is pub- 
lished in the organ of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, on the authority of Dr. Lorter, that the Dead 
Sea loses every day by evaporation several million 
tons of water. He says this enormous mass is easily 
drawn up by the rays of the sun, the valley wherein 
the sea lies being one of the hottest points upon the 
globe. This vast basin is remarkable as being the 
deepest depression upon the surface of the earth. It 
is 1,300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and rocky walls rising to 2,600 feet in height surround 
it on all sides. It is nourished only by the river 
Jordan; and, there being no outlet, its entire tribute 
of water must be absorbed by evaporation only. Dr. 
Lorter says that the waters of the lake are concen- 
trating more and more, and so great has its density 
become that the human body easily ftoats on the 
surface without the slightest exertion of hands or 
feet. 


SunLicut.— Basking in the sun” is in itself of 
real and considerable benefit; and it is no compli- 
ment to our human intelligence to find that cats and 
dogs understand that fact much better than we do. 
Even the “‘ blue glass” craze had a truth underly- 
ing it, and owed such success as it achieved to the 
proportion of sunlight which penetrated its colored 
medium. The love of sunshine is naturally one of 
our strongest instincts, and we should be far health- 
ier and happier if we followed and developed it 
instead of practically ignoring and repressing it. 
How a sparkling, sunny morning exhilerates us, and 
makes us feel that “it’s too fine a day to spend 
indoors”! and yet how few holidays are taken for 
that reason! The wealth of the sunbeams is poured 
out lavishly all around us ; and we turn from it to 
struggle for a few pitiful handfuls of something else 
that is yellow and shining, but not half so likely to 
bring us happiness, and often has strange, red spots 
upon it. Give nature a chance, and we shall find 
that there is more than a mere fanciful connection 
between natural sunlight and that “sunny” dispo- 
sition, which, after all, is the true “ philosopher’s 
stone.”—North American Review. 
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MEETING OF THE PHILANTHROPIC 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue general committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing on Philanthropic Labor, met on Seventh-day last, 
29th ult. The sub-committees met in the morning, 
the Temperance Committee occupying Room No. 1, 
and that on the Colored People the (Race street) 
meeting-house. The Committee on Improper Litera- 
ture also met. Those on Peace and the Indian failed 
to organize. 

The General Committee’s session began at 1.30, 
the clerks being James H. Atkinson and Annie Caley 
Dorland. There was a good, though not full, attend- 
ance. Reports were presented from the three sub- 
committees which had met in the morning. That 
on the Colored 
Maris and Hannah A. Hall, clerks,and Wm. C. Bid- 
dle, (815 Arch Street, Philadelphia), treasurer. It 
had decided to ask the members of the First-day 
schools to interest themselves in aiding individual 
children in the South Carolina schools, and also to 
send out an appeal to those interested in these 
schools to make contributions in money, old cloth- 
ing, etc. This action was approved. 

The Temperance Committee had organized by ap- 
pointing James H. Atkinson and Annie Caley Dor- 
land clerks. They proposed to distribute, as hereto- 
fore, literature in behalf of Temperance. They also 
brought forward the proposition for a sub-committee 
to consider the establishment in this city of a Tem- 
perance Hotel, or place for the transient accom- 
modation of Friends. The sub-committee was ap- 
pointed. 

The Committee on Improper Literature had an 
interesting report of work mapped out. It proposed 
the furnishing of good literature, as a means of sup- 
planting the bad. Its report was referred back for 
further consideration as to some of its details. 

(It is requested that we give instruction how to 
send barrels of old clothing, etc., to the colored 
schools. Our space is so closely occupied this week 
that we defer it to the next issue.) 


Ir Was a Wise Catr.—The other day, in Beekman 
street, states the New York Sun, a motherly looking 


cat was calmly sitting on the curb watching the an- 


tics of her four kittens, which were having a glorious 
time rolling about and mauling one another. The 
kittens kept at their sport for some time. Suddenly, 
one of them, tiring of further play, wandered away 
toward a large paper bag that was fluttering in the 
wind on the walk. Nosing around the bag, he pres- 
ently espied an opening into which he crawled. The 
attention of his fellows was soon directed to the new 
attraction, to which they speedily hastened, and, 
entering one by one, the four kittens quickly found 
themselves housed in this unusual domicile. 
made no effort to leave it, observing which the old 
cat, who kept an eye all the time on the manceuvres 
of her progeny, walked toward the bag, smelled, and 
looked within its interior, and, seeing her kittens at 
rest, she picked up the parcel with her teeth and, 
walking down the street, disappeared in a hallway 
with the bag and her tots enclosed. 


People bad appointed George L. 


They | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HAVERFORD MONTHLY MEETING 


Tuk interesting article on Chester Quarterly Meeting, 
recently published, needs some correction or expla- 
nation. The impression is, perhaps, given to the 
readers that Schuylkill, Merion, Haverford, and Rad- 
nor meetings were at one time branches of Chester 
Quarter. It is true that the original idea of Friends 
was that all the monthly meetings in a county were 
included in one quarterly meeting, and all the quar- 
terly meetings in a province constituted the yearly 
meeting, and so in the settlement of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, we find the Quarterly Meetings of 
Philadelphia, Bucks, and Chester in Pennsylvania, 
3urlington and Salem and Gloucester in New Jersey. 
But in new settlements this was not always most 
convenient ; therefore, Haverford Monthly Meeting 
(now called Radnor) and its branches always be- 
longed to Philadelphia Quarter. 

‘‘At our Quarterly Meeting, held at Philadelphia, 
2d of Seventh month, 1700, the Friends from Haver- 
ford Meeting report, that the Quarterly Meeting of 
Chester county have sent some of their members to 
their Monthly Meeting, signifying the mind of their 
meeting that the said Monthly Meeting in the county 
of Chester ought to be joined to them, which this 
Meeting having weighed and considered, the same 
came to this agreement, that Haverford Monthly 
Meeting hath belonged to this Meeting from the first 
settlement, and for several other reasons this Meet- 
ing unanimously desires that the Monthly Meeting 
of Haverford may not be separated from our Quar- 
terly Meeting.” And Haverford Monthly Meeting, 
under date of 10th of Eighth month, 1700, sent a 
communication to Chester Quarter of the above de- 
cision, adding: “And also the general sense of this 
our Monthly Meeting is, that being we are joined to 
their Quarterly Meeting from our first settlement, 
therefore, and for other reasons we should so con- 
tinue, which in answer to your desire we thought fit 
to signify unto you.” Although Chester Quarter at 
this time were sticklers for their “ rights,” they seem 
to have overlooked the rights of others later in their 
history, as when, in 1758,it was divided, and the 
“ Quarterly Meeting of the Western Division of Ches- 
ter County” was established, we find set off to the 
new Quarter, Duck Creek in Delaware, Warrington 
in York county,and Hopewell and Fairfax in Vir- 
ginia, thus not only overlooking the neighboring 
Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, but encroaching on 
the rights of the Yearly Meeting of Virginia. 

The Schuylkill Meeting alluded to is not the pres- 
ent Schuylkill Meeting, which is about a mile from 
Pheenixville, Pa., but was one held at tbe house of 
Thomas Duckett, near the city, and Haverford 
Monthly Meeting appears to have been there held 
10th of Second month, 1684, being the first recorded 
session. It was located between the west end of 
Market street bridge and the West Philadelphia de- 
pot of the Pennsylvania railroad, where a grave- 
yard, used as a potters’ field, formerly existed, and 
which some of us, fifty years ago, had the opportun- 
ity to visit and read the tomb-stones. Owing to 
some contention about title or rights (so my father 


informed me), Friends signed over to the city au- 
thorities any claim they had to the said ground. 

ln the men’s monthly meeting book the first 
minutes read as follows: 

“ At the men’s meeting, held at Thomas Duckett’s 
house, the 10th day of Second moneth, 1684.” [And 
after recording some business transacted. } 

“Tt is ordered that the next monthly meeting be 
kept at William Warner’s house, the second Fifth- 
day of the next month. 

“ Att our men’s monethly meeting held at William 
Warner’s, the Sth of the Third moneth, 1684 

“Tt is ordered by this meeting that the next 
monthly meeting be held at Hugh Roberts’s house in 
Meirion, the second Fifth-day in the Fourth moneth. 

“ At our monthly meeting held at Hugh Roberts’s 
house in Meirion aforesaid, the 12th of the Fourth 
moneth, 1684. 

“ Att our monthly meeting held at John Bevan’s 
house at Haverford, the 10th of the Fifth moneth, 
1684.” 

A blank space follows these minutes intended for 
recording Sixth and Seventh month proceedings, 
which not having been done, we are ignorant of 
where they were held and the business transacted. 

“9th of the Eighth moneth, 1684,” the monthly 
meeting was held at John Bevan’s at Haverford. 
This meeting having taken to their consideration the 
necessity of a burying place, it was ordered that 
Thomas Duckett and Barnaby Willcocks for Scoolkill, 
Hugh Roberts and Robert David for Meirion, George 
Painter and William Howell for Haverford should 
view and set out convenient places for that purpose 
respectively for the meetings they belong unto as 
aforesaid. 

“Second-day. It was ordered at the last quarterly 
meeting at Philadelphia yt 6 men out of each 
monethly meeting should attend each quarterly 
meeting at Philadelphia, and ordered to be entered 
by this meeting.” 

13th of Ninth month, 1684: ‘‘Thomas Ducket, 
brings an account yt he consulted with ye President 
and Generall Surveyor about haveing a burying place, 
which as yet is not obtained,” but report was made 
that burying places at Haverford and Merion were 
laid out. “It is ordered by this meeting that a meet- 
ing be held every weekly Third-day at Thomas 
Duckett’s house for Sckoolkill, at Haverford every 
weekly Fourth-day, and at Meirion every weekly 
Sixth-day. 

“ Fifth-day. It is ordered that Thomas Duckett 
and Widdow flfinger for Sckoolkill meeting, Griffith 
Owen, and Mary Jones for Meirion meeting, John 
Bevan and Margaret Lewis for Haverford, do attend 
ye next quarterly meeting at Philadelphia.” 

In the Tenth month, “ Evan Harry is ordered to 
coppy those papers brought from the quarterly meet- 
ing and the paper relateing to marriages, and to bring 
them to the next monthly meeting.” 

J. M. T., Jp. 
(To be Continued.) 


We fail to see God, not from want of light, but 
from want of spiritual vision.— W. E. Channing. 
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FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 

At the session of the Meeting for Sufferings, of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, on the 7th of last month, one of 
the subjects under discussion was the proceeding of 
Isaac Sharp on his missionary journey around the 
world. I. S. is advanced in years, and infirm in 
health. The unity of Friends in London for his pro- 
posed journey was obtained only after much hesita- 
tion. In California he fell ill, and lay for some time 
in a very critical condition. The reportin The Friend, 
(London) says: 

“It was announced that Isaac Sharp had sailed 
for Yokohama on his way to China. The Committee 
had had the whole matter under its anxious delibera- 
tion, and on its behalf Joseph B. Braithwaite read to 
the meeting some of the correspondence between 
himself and our dear friend. The meeting learned 
with astonishment, which had already been acutely 
felt by the Committee, that our telegram to Isaac 
Sharp, embodying the conglusion of the meeting a 
month ago, and strongly advising our friend not to 
attempt the journey at the present time, had been 
intercepted by his son-in-law, at whose house he was 
staying, and had not been delivered to Mr. Sharp. 
He was, therefore, only aware from the letter he had 
previously received of the views taken by his Lon- 
don friends. In his reply to J. B. Braithwaite, he 
feelingly and thankfully acknowledged the love and 
sympathy expressed towards him. At thesametime 
he felt, to use his own expression, that ‘ the Lord had 
not withdrawn his services for him,’ adding, ‘I be- 
lieve he still says Go!’ Notwithstanding the dan- 
gers and difficulties that probably awaited Isaac 
Sharp, as was pointed out to him by J. B. Braithwaite, 
he reiterated his calm trust in his Master, and his 
readiness, if called upon, to lay down his life in His 
service. He could only marvel at what God had 
wrought. The angel of death had seemed to hover 
over him in his late severe and prostrating illness, 
and he believed he would not have been restored if 
his own work bad been accomplished. Isaac Sharp 
added that, if he could have been with us and we 
had seen bis fully restored health, he believed the 
minute dissuading from the service would not have 
been made. ‘So,’ he continued, ‘ I must act on my own 
responsibility, and go forth in the way where I be- 
lieve the Lord is leading.’ Our dear friend was due 
at Yokohama on the 222 ult., and in Chinaabout the 
middle of the present month. After long and serious 
consideration, and the feeling that the aspect of the 
matter had been somewhat altered from the fact of 
our telegram not having reached Isaac Sharp’s hands, 
the meeting, while not altering its previous judgment 
authorized further assistance, and ‘ continued help 
and near sympathy with our beloved and aged 
friend.’” 

—It will be noticed, says the London Friend, that 
an advertisement appears in our columns for a school- 
master in a country village. This is one of the re- 
sults of mission work. A number of the farmers 
round, and others, have been drawn to Friends, and 
a successful mission meeting has been established. 
The curate goes round to the houses warning the in- 
habitants of the danger of attending a Friends’ mis- 
















































































































































































































































































































































sion meeting. 
main as described in a well known book of questions 
and answers for children, “ What are the Society of 
Friends?” “A harmless, benevolent people!” they 
will be let alone; but as soon as they do aggressive 
work, and draw in outsiders, opposition springs up. 
A protest without works, wherever it has been tried, 
seems to bring only decay and death, as evidenced 
by the closed meeting-houses and dwindling meet- 
ings about England; whereas a single family of 
Friends, instead of remaining isolated, might soon 
gather a company of fellow-believers around them if 
they only had faith in their God and in their princi- 
ples, and used the means, such as establishing classes 
for children, mother’s meetings, tract distribution, 
and mission meetings. 


—Joseph J. Neave, a minister, was to leave Eng- 
land for a religious visit to Russia, about Tenth 
month 12, and probably did so. Another Friend, 
John Bellows, of Gloucester, had offered himself as 
companion, and having Been accepted, was to go also 
at that time. The Yearly Meeting’s “ Meeting for 
Sufferings ” was supporting the two in their visit. 
How much they will be permitted to do or say in 
2 ussia is quite uncertain. 


“Tr is a great mistake to suppose that Christianity 
is merely a fire-escape, of value only to the soul, and 
that not until after death. Religion is a spiritual 
illumination, blessing the home and society witha 
quiet helpfulness in the present life and giving to us 
a foretaste of heaven. The fact is that heaven begins 
in this world,and the spiritual atmosphere which 
we breathe is the same which shall surround us 
hereafter.” 

EsQuIMAUX AT THE FarrR—A dispatch from Chi- 
Fifty-seven Esquimaux who come to ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair reached Chicago last night 
over the Erie in a car sealed by the United States cus- 
toms officers at Boston. There was a freight car also 
containing 20 Esquimaux dogs, four puppies, a num- 
ber of sealskin kyacks, a komatik, or sled ; a sealskin 
tent, several barrels of seal oil and blubber, a lot of 
green skins to be made into garments, dried deer and 
seal meat, anda lot of walrus and fish bones to be 
manufactured into trinkets. 

Soon after the arrival of the train the passenger 
and freight cars were taken to the Fair grounds, 
where these new arrivals will establish a native vil- 
lage and take up their abode until the close of the 
Exposition. 

The party comprises twelve families, and consists 
of men and women, boys and girls,and some young 
babies. These Esquimaux came from the northern 
part of Labrador, where there are about ten days of 
summer, and ice and snow the rest of the year. They 
are a queer and picturesque lot in their seal costumes, 
short and muscular, broad featured and phlegmatic, 
but intelligent looking. All of the party are Chris- 
tianized, and have adopted civilized habits, with the 
exception of two families from near Cape Chidley 
and the shores of Ungava,in the extreme northern 
part of Labrador. 


cago says: 
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So long as Friends are willing to re- 










OTHER RELIGIOUS BODIES. 
QuITTED His Putrit.—Lawrence M. Colfelt, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Oxford Presbyterian church of this city, has sent 
in his resignation of his pastorship, and has also withdrawn 
from the ministry of the Presbyterian body. The step is 
taken, he says, with utmost deliberation, after much strug- 
gle and suffering, but is compelled by “a very considerable 
chanze in theological belief.” With delicacy and reticence 
he refrains in this letter from any indication of the nature 
of this change 
revision of 


; but he has been an earnest advocate for the 
the of Faith,” and a marked 
tendency has long appeared in his preaching. He 
“1 deem it no longer compatible with my ordina- 
tion vows and my conscience to continue as your minister, 
sincerity being above all things vital to the preacher. I 
can conceive of nothing baser than for one to believe one 
system of truth in his heart and expound another with his 
lips. To be consciously at variance with the tenets of one’s 
church, and use one’s position not to indoctrinate and for- 
tify, but to undermine and destroy the congregation’s be- 


** Confession 
“liberal” 


writes : 


lief in those tenets, isa part too disingenuous for a manly 
minister to play. Better a thousand times sacrifice the 
emoluments of the most popular ministry, face poverty, rend 
asunder the most tender ties, pluck out one’s eye, than vio- 
late in the most sacred office on earth the integrity of one’s 
conscience.” In accepting his resignation, the congregation 
expressed their appreciation of his character, and of his 
honorable action. 


Mission WORK IN MAINE.—A interesting work 
has been undertaken by five young men, graduates of An- 
dover Theological 


very 


Seminary (Congregationalist), most of 
whom had expected to go abroad as missionaries, but who, 
in consequence of the doctrinal controve rsy pending be- 
tween the Seminary and the “American 


found themselves shut out. 


Board ” 
The five are called the 
and they are settled for work in Frank- 


of mis- 
sions 


“Andover Group,’ 


lin county, Maine. A council of churches was called at 
Farmington, for their “ ordination,” and to this, following 
the usual form, they submitted their religious ‘ exp ri- 
ences.”” These were given with extreme frankness, and it 
was perceived at once that they would by no means come 
up to “orthodox ”’ requirements; nevertheless the council 


voted unanimously to proceed with their ordination. 


The five mission workers are *‘ to work together in close 


touch with one another, though each man has his post, with 


preaching stations, located at the 


is already a church. 


one or more 


centers of 
+ 


population, where there 


One member 
of the group has a parish twenty miles long, while another 


counts over two thousand parishioners.” 


} 


be to inculcate 


The idea appears to 
a practical Christian life. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—Hudson Shaw, the cele- 





brated English University Extension lecturer, will arrive 
in America early in First month next, and soon after will 
begin a course of six lectures upon “ The Puritan Revolu- 
tion.”” They will occur on Sixth-day afternoons, from three 


to four o'clock —the exact dates will be announced later. 
These lectures are free to all friends of the college. 

President De Garmo recently addressed the Montgomery 
County Teachers’ Institute at Norristown, urging the ne- 
cessity of advancing all public high-schools to the grade of 
college preparatory. On the Fourth inst., he addressed 
the teachers of Chester County upon general educational 
topics. 

The Teachers’ Association of the Middle States and Mary- 
land will convene at Swarthmore during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. Some of the most prominent educators in the 


country are expected to be presented. 





Ata recent meeting of the Faculty the curriculum for the 
college year 1893-4 was determined. Henceforth a course 
of four years in Greek will be offered, and Cicero will be 
required of candidates for the Freshman class. For Arts 
and Setlers students, biology will be a three period per 
week course, required in sophomore year, and elective 
thereafter. For Science students it will be required through- 
out. A special course, treating of timber destroyers, etc., 
will be offered to engineers. 

A number of professors and instructors have formed a 
“ Pedagogical Club,” for the discussion and study of educa- 
tional topics. Meetings are held alternate Second-day even- 
ings, at the home of President De Garmo. C. 


_ a 

[Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: I send a copy of a 
piece of poetry I copied into my diary twenty years ago, but un- 
fortunately did not copy the author’s name. It has given me 
comfort many times, and it might be of value to your readers if 
you thought best to republish it. —S. E. R.] 


HIS JEWELS. 
WHEN the Lord makes up his jewels, 
Choosing gems of every hue, 
Pearls and diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
Showing flawless through and through, 
Could I be the least among them, 
Smallest gem that love could see, 
And his eye detect the brightness, 
That would be enough for me. 


Precious stones are cut and polished 
By the lapidaries’ skill 
Cruel knife and rasping friction 
Work on each the master’s will. 
Not until the sparkling facets 
With an equal lustre glow, 
Does the artist choose a setting 
For the gem perfected so. 


Thus I wait the royal pleasure, 
And when trouble comes to me 
Smile to think he may be working 
On the gem, though small it be. 
All I ask is strength to bear it, 
Faith and patience to be still,, 
Held by Him, no knife can slay me, 
Loving Him, no anguish kill. 


LovE rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above, 
For love is Heaven, and Heaven is love. 


“The smallest effort is not lost; 
Each wavelet on the ocean toss’d 
Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow: 
Each rain drop makes some floweret blow; 
Each struggle lessens human woe.” 


‘THE hope of truth grows stronger day by day ; 
I hear the soul of man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking, 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray. 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 
And crushing them, with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptiness stare in wonder ; 
And every hour new signs of promise tell, 
That the great soul shall once again be free, 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty.” —Lowell. 
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THE S. C. SCHOOLS: FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


Ir is just a week this morning since we arrived at 
our journey’s end, two pretty well tired-out women. 
We found everything in good order, our cottage 
opened, swept, and garnished, carpets down and beds 
made, and breakfast on the table. The little 
children ran out to give us a welcome, looking fat 
and well cared for. 

School has opened very full, and new pupils are 
coming in every day. The country regiment has 
not started on the march yet, cotton-picking being at 
its height. We are having perfect weather, just like 
a continuation of beautiful June days, not warm 
enough to be uncomfortable, but still warm enough 
to enable us to sit with windows and doors open. 
We are getting rested, and feel as if we had returned 
in good trim,and look back with a good deal of 
pleasure to our ten days of journeying hither and 
thither on our way; we hope the seed then sown 
will surely bear fruit. 

We had a pleasant time in Philadelphia. The 
meeting at Swarthmore was about, in numbers, as 
the other meetings had been, but a great deal of in- 
terest was shown. On the 10th we started for Balti- 
more, and had our meeting inthe evening. We had 
a very nice time there, and a pleasant meeting, al- 
though it was not very large. 

Of course, now, we are just as busy as we can be. 
On Sixth-day (21st) we have our Columbus celebra- 
tion, and will raise our flag. Anna Nicholas has 
been teaching the children to sing “ The Red, White, 
and Blue,” and “America,” and they are pretty wide 
awake on the subject. Assy D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Tenth month 19. 


SWEET MEMORIES. 

We do not realize how very dear and necessary to 
us are the loved ones of our household until they 
leave our homes for the Father’s house. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that after they have gone only the beau- 
tiful traits of their characters are remembered. In- 
deed, it is only after their companionship with us is 
over that we truly see and know what their lives 
really were. So many little things in their everyday 
lives we took no note of, which, when the hands 
have been folded and the voice silenced, come to our 
remembrance as proofs of their unselfish, never-fail- 
ing love for us. The weak points in their characters, 
the faults, which we magnified and judged unjustly, 
are forgotten, and we feel that we would give all we 
possess could we undo the wrong that we did them 
oftentimes by passing unjust judgment on them, 
This sweet way of remembering only the beautiful 
things in the lives of those who have left us is akin 
to the wonderful mercy that our Father in heaven 
has for us. Inthe atonement he has made for us, his 
children’s sins are blotted out and remembered no 
more against them. 

Dear children, be kindly affectionate in the heme 
and be charitable toward each other; bring into 
notice the beautiful things in each other’s lives, in- 
stead of the defects. Be patient with each other’s 
peculiarities and weaknesses, and help to overcome 
them in gentle, loving ways. Be especially thought- 
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ful of the needs and wishes of the dear father and 
mother. If they should be called to the better coun- 
try before you are, you cannot estimate what a satis- 
faction it will be to you to know, as you stand by 
their silent forms, that you made their lives happy, 
and that their hearts had no heavy burdens to carry 
because of your unkindness and wilfulness. 

A household where each one studies to make life 
easier for each member is a home of love and rest 
and peace. Christ lives in the heart of each dweller. 
Sometimes, when we have spoken unkind words or 
done injury to a dear one who has been with us, and 
who leaves the home to take a journey for a time, we 
write a letter and tell how sorry we are that we were 
so unloving and unkind. It is a relief to us when 
that letter is posted, we have done all in our power 
to make wrong right ; but we cannot speak one word 
of repentance to the loved ones who have gone 
beyond the gates of the city. Let us bear in mind 
and every day we live try to make a record that 
will be full of sweet memories to ourselves and 
others. 

F. W. Robertson, in one of his sermons, speaking 
of a beloved member of the household, said: “What 
was the secret of her heavenly power in the home? 
Absolutely nothing but radiant smiles, beaming good 
humor, the tact of divining what every one felt and 
every one wanted, told that she had got out of self 
and learned to think of others; so that at one time 
it showed itself in deprecating the quarrel, which 
lowering brows and raised tones already showed to 
be impending, by sweet words; at another by sooth- 
ing a sobbing child; at another by humoring and 
softening a father who had returned weary and ill- 
tempered from the irritating cares of business. None 
but she saw those things; none but a loving heart 
could see them. That was the secret of her heavy- 
enly power. The one who will be found in trial 
capable of great acts of love is ever the one who is 
always 
aminer. 


In every earnest life there are weary flats to tread, 
with the heavens out of sight,—no sun, no moon, 
and not a tint of light upon the path below,—when 
the only guidance is the faith of brighter hours and 
the secret Hand we are too numb and dark to feel.— 
Martineau. 


“Work is not hard that is done lovingly, with 
realenjoyment init. Neither is such loving enjoy- 
ment prone to anxiety ; for it is inwardly quiet and 
trustful ; nor yet is it easily annoyed by others; for 
it has no wish for its own way, but is quick in its 
considerateness to conform to the ways in which it 
can work with others most harmoniously. 

“As long as we can work with entirely unselfish 
love, our work is happy and effective. But as soon as 
any forcing from the excitement of natural desires 
comes in, or anxiety for the good opinion of others, 
or fear for personal loss of some kind, the peaceful- 
ness, the enjoyment, and the effective usefulness all 
go together. We toil in rowing against contrary 
winds.” 
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doing considerate small ones.—N. Y. Ex- | 


—_$_$_$_$_$__ 


GOD IN ALL THINGS. 


“Srrive to see God in all things without exception, 
and acquiesce in his will with absolute submission. 
Do everything for God, uniting yourself to him by 
a mere upward glance, or by the overflowing of your 
heart towards him. Never be in a hurry ; do every- 
thing quietly and in a calm spirit. Do not lose your 
inward peace for anything whatsoever, even if your 
whole world seems upset. Commend all to God, and 
then lie still and be at rest in his bosom. Whatever 
happens, abide steadfast in a determination to cling 
simply to God, trusting to his eternal love for you; 
and if you find that you have wandered forth from 
this shelter, recall your heart quietly and simply. 
Maintain a holy simplicity of mind, and do not 
smother yourself with a host of cares, wishes, or 
longings, under any pretext.”—Francis de Sales. 


SCHOOLS AMONG THE INDIANS. 


A report in the daily newspapers says: General J. 
T. Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has re- 
cently returned to his office after a visit of some 
weeks to the various Indian reservations. He visited 
five reservations in New York State, and reports that 
he found the material condition of these Indians 
much better than he expected to find it. They live 
in better houses, cultivate more land, raise more 
stock, and appear in every way more advanced in 
civilization than he had expected. They compare, 
he thinks, very favorably with multitudes of whites, 
and appear, also, very anxious in most cases to im- 
prove their condition. He found very general com- 
plaint in regard to the character of the day schools 
maintained among them by the State of New York. 

They insisted that the schools were often taught 
by young, inexperienced, and incompetent teachers, 
and that they were of comparatively little value to 
them. They seem to have outgrown these primitive 
schools, and are very eager for something better. 
There was a very general expression of delight that 
the way had been opened for their children to re- 
ceive in the Government schools an industrial educa- 
tion and a broader culture than they could get in the 


| day schools, and they were very urgent that as large 


a number as possible of their children might be per- 
mitted to go to Carlisle. 

3y invitation of Senator Dawes, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Indians Affairs, the Commis- 


| sioner joined him in Chicago, and they made a tour 


together through Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma, visiting a 
number of reservations and schools. 

They found the schools generally in a very satis- 
factory condition. Senator Dawes expressed himself 
surprised and much gratified with what he saw, es- 
pecially at the three training schools at Genoa, Neb., 
Lawrence, Kan., and Chilocco, Indian Territory.— 
Exchange. 


None are without the Spirit of God. Welive and 
move and have our being because he isin us. There 
is no true life, no true thought, no true feeling, of 





which he is not the Source and the Essence.—Stopford 
A, Brooke. 
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“ THANK YOU.” 


SEVERAL winters ago a woman was coming out from 
some public building where the heavy door swung 
back and made egress somewhat difficult. A little 
street urchin sprang to the rescue, and as he held 
open the door,she said, ‘“‘ Thank you,” and passed on. 

“Did ye hear that?” said the boy to a companion 
standing near by him. 

“No; what?” 

“ Why, that lady in sealskin said ‘Thank ye’ to 
the likes o’ me.” 

Amused at the conversation, which she could not 
help overhearing, the lady turned round and said to 
the boys: 

“It always pays to be polite, my boy ; remember 
that.” 

Years passed away, and last December, when do- 
ing her Christmas shopping, this same lady received 
an exceptional courtesy from a clerk in Boston, which 
caused her to remark to a friend who was with her: 

“What a great comfort to be civilly treated once 
in a while—though I don’t know that I blame the 
store clerks for being rude during the holiday trade.” 

The young man’s quick ears caught the words, and 
he said : 

“Pardon me, madam, but you gave me my first 
lesson in politeness a few years ago.” 

The lady looked at him in amazement, while he 
related the little forgotten incident, and told her that 
that simple “ Thank you” awakened his first ambi- 
tion to be something in the world. He went the 
next morning and applied for a situation as office 
boy in the establishment where he was now an hon- 
ored and trusted clerk. 

Only two words dropped into the treasury of a 
street conversation ; butthey yielded returns of a cer- 
tain kind more satisfactory than investments, stocks, 


Dip you ever open a drawer and find it filled with 
rich fragrance, every article in it saturated with the 
odor? What did it? A little bit of some rare per- 
fume, only a grain, perhaps, hidden in sume corner 
of the drawer. Such is the effect of true heart- purity 
in any woman’s life. Its sweetness strikes through 
and is manifest in every feature, in every movement, 
in the speech, in the eye, in the conduct. Whole 
lives are sweetened and homes and entire communi- 
ties, all by the delicate purity of one tender, loving 
heart.—J. R. Miller. 


Srex your life’s nourishment in your life’s work. 
Do not think that after you have bought or sold or 
studied or taught, you will go into your closet and 
open your Bible and repair the damage of the loss 
which your day’s life has left you. Do those things, 
certainly, but also insist that your buying, or selling, 
or studying, or teaching, shall itself make you brave, 
patient, pure, and holy. Do not let your occupation 
pass you by and only leave you the basest and poor- 
est of its benefits, the money with which it fills your 
purse. This is the life that, indeed, “catches the 
quality of the life of God,” and still it is a life possi- 
ble to every one of us.—Phillips Brooks. 





DanieL WEBSTER used to say of a difficult ques- 
tion, “Let me sleep on it.” It was not merely for 
morning vigor, but to get the matter at a distance 
where he could measure its proportions and see its 
relations. So it is well at times to get away from our 
world—com panions, actions, work—in order to meas- 
ure it and ascertain our relation to it. The moral 
use of the night is in the isolation it brings, shutting 
out the world from the senses, that it may be real- 
ized in thought. It is very simple advice, but worth 
heeding. Get some moment each day to yourself; 
take now and then a solitary walk; get into the si- 
lence of thick woods, or some other isolation as deep, 
and suffer the mysterious sense of selfhood to steal 
upon you as it surely will. Pythagoras insisted upon 
an hour of solitude every day, to meet his own mind 
and learn what oracle it had to impart.—On the 
Threshold. 


“THE one Divine work—the one ordered sacrifice 
—is to do justice, and it is the last we are ever in- 
clined to do. Anything rather than that. As much 
charity as you choose, but no justice. ‘ Nay,’ you 
will say, ‘charity is greater than justice. Yes, it is 
greater ; it is the summit of justice—it is the temple 
of which justice is tne foundation. But you can’t 
have-the top without the bottom ; you cannot build 
upon charity. You must build upon justice, for this 
main reason, that you have not, at first, charity to 
build with. It is the last reward of the good work. 
Do justice to your brother (you can do that whether 
you love him or not) and you will come to love him. 
It is all very fine to think you can build upon char- 
ity to begin with, but you will! find all you have got 
to begin with begins at home, and is essentially love 
of yourself.”— Ruskin. 


THERE are souls in the world who have the gift of 
finding joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind 
them when they go. Joy gushes from under their 
fingers like jets of light. Their influence is an in- 
evitable gladdening of the heart. It seems asif a 
shadow of God’s own gift had passed upon them. 
They give light without meaning to shine. These 
bright hearts have a great work to do for God.—Faber. 


“ THERE is a greatness in unknown names, there 
is an immortality of quiet duties. To live well 
in the quiet routine of life, to fill a little space be- 
cause God wills it, to goon cheerfully with a pretty 
round of little duties, little associations, to smile for 
the joys of others when the heart is aching---who 
does this his works will follow him. He may not 
be a hero to the world, but he is one of God’s heroes.” 
—Canon} Farrar. 


NEWS AND. OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THERE are now seventy schools for the deaf and dumb 
in the United States, and there is also a college for them 
located at Washington, D. C. 

—Mrs. Benson, at a recent English Church Congress of 
Women, felt called upon to criticise some of the present 
methods used by philanthropic women, while she symPa- 


thized with their philanthropy. Even children, she said 
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were urged to take part in the rush of activity, “ so that 
the cradle will soon be no protection. ’ 


—In an editorial letterin The Dawn Josephine E. Butler 
says: “ There is a temptation in these days to become too 
busy, and to submit to be overburdened with work. Half- 
an-hour in the presence of God, sitting silent and receptive, 
is often more fruitful for the promotion of public justice 
than a whole day of ceaseless activity !”’ 

Octavia Hill (of London), in a recent church congress 
women’s meeting, declared very emphatically that “ home 
life provides the best preparation for work among the 
poor, and that those who were most imbued with family 
love are most likely to love other people and be their 
skilled helpers.” 

A hitherto unknown has been found in the 
mining district of Candelaria, in Nevada. It is of a dark 
green color, and takes on a very high polish, and is classed 
by the State Geologist as “ sariscite.”’ Several beautiful 
ornaments have been produced from it, but so far it has not 
been found in any considerable quantity. 


stone 


—Dr. Carter, of Birmingham, England, delivering an 
address on brain work and brain workers, called special 
attention to the danger of working too soon after meals, 
At least half an hour should elapse before exerting the 
brain. An hour’s close attention to one subject was as 
much as could profitably be given at a sitting. He strongly 
deprecated the use of sedative draughts by brain workers 
who could not sleep. 

—At the Centennial Exhibition, sixteen years ago, people 
were pushed about on rolling chairs and shown the queer 
little toy called a telephone, and told about the curious light 
which a man named Brush intended to exhibit if he could 
get it ready in time. At the World's Fair next year some 
of the same people will ride about in electric carriages, and 
won’t even look at the electric lights and telephones. All 
in seventeen years !— Exchange. 

The first manufacturing enterprise started in America 
is said to have been a glass factory, which was built in 1608, 
about a mile from Jamestown, Va., and from this was ex- 
ported the first North American manufactured product. 
This factory soon fell into decay ; but another was built in 
1621 for the purpose of making glass beads for the Indians. 

—According toa paper by T. Forster of Amsterdam, the 
bacteria which produce the light of phosphorescence are 
able to multiply and develop at the freezing point of water. 
They not only live in the sea, but are met with in brackish 
and fresh water, upon victuals, manures, etc. 
with 


This agrees 
the fact that victuals kept for some days in an ice- 
chamber gradually assume a disagreeable smell and taste, 
and that meat can be preserved from putrefaction for days, 
but not for weeks. If foods are to be preserved at a low 
temperature for a long time, besides cold a second element 
is necessary,—dryness.— Popular Science Monthly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A VERY serious situation exists in England, in the business 
of cotton manufacturing. Owing to the increase of cotton 
mills in India, diminishing that valuable market, the dis- 
orders in the currency of India, by the depreciation of sil- 
ver (as compared with gold), the English cotton mills of 
which Manchester is the centre are in great straits, and the 
employers think it necessary to reduce wages. As these 
are already low, the work-people are bitterly opposed to 
the step, and a desperate contest is imminent. Endeavors 
have been made to arbitrate the matter, but so many ele- 
ments enter into the case thatit is very doubtful if this be 
practicable. 


—=——_ = 


THE droughtin different parts of the country is now so 
serious as to occasion much concean. Many towns and 
cities are deficient in water supply, and in several districts 
wells and cisterns are empty, causing great trouble in 
watering stock, etc. There have been serious forest firs 
in the mountain regions and elsewhere. In the neighbo: 
hood of Philadelphia, no rain of importance bas fallen for 
over two months, though the heavy dews and mists have 
kept the surface of the ground somewhat moist. 


A DEVASTATING fire occurred at Milwaukee on the 
night of the 28th ultimo, caused by the explosion of an 
oil barrel. Thirteen blocks of business structures and 
dwellings, nearly five hundred buildings in all, were de- 
stroyed. Four lives were lost. The value of the property 
destroyed is placed at $5,000,000. About 2,500 were ren- 
dered homeless. 


THE funeral of Mrs. Harrison, wife of the President, 
took place at Indianapolis, on the 28th ult. It was at- 
tended by the members of the Cabinet, but otherwise only 
by relatives and near friends, the whole procedure being 
unostentatious. After the funeral the President returne’! 
directly to Washington. 


THE city of Hamburg, on the 30th, had 10 new cases 
and no deaths from cholera. Cases and deaths continue at 
Buda Pesth, and there have been reports of spora lic cases 
at Belgrade and elsewhere in southeastern Europe, where 
previously none had : ccurred. 


THE National W. C. T. U. has been in session in Den- 
ver, and on the Ist instant Frances E. Willard was re- 
elected president. 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home 
for Children, 4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, on First- 
day, Eleventh month 6, 1892, at 3 p. m. 

Ministering Friends, and all persons interested in the 
Home, are cordially invited to attend. 


*,.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee “to visit the smaller branches” will attend the 
First-day morning meeting held at the Valley, Eleventh 
month 6, at 10 o’clock. 

Train leaves Reading depot, Broad and Callowhill Sts., 
at 8.15 a. m. for Maple station on Chester Valley Railroad, 
changing cars at Bridgeport. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of theCommittee. 


*,* First-day School Association Mee ting. ~The annual 
meeting of the Association for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
will be held at 15th and Race streets, at 10 a. m., on Seventh- 
day, Eleventh month 5, 1892. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, } 


BLANCHE L. EARLY, § Clerks. 


*.* Circular meetings in Eleventh month 
follows: 

6. Chichester Pa., 3 p. m. 

13. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 


occur as 


*,* A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under the care of 
the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be held in the, 
meeting-house, at Fallsington, Bucks county, on First-day 
Eleventh month 6, at 2.30 p. m. 

All interested are invited to attend. 

Susanna Ricu, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house at Quakertown, Eleventh month 6, at 
2p. m., under the care of the Abington branch of Philan- 
thropic Union Committee. By order of Committee. All 
are cordially invited. SaraH C. James, Clerk. 
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*.* A Conference on Temperance and Tobacco, under 
the care of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on those subjects, will be held in the meeting-house at 
Moorestown, N. J., First-da afternoon, Eleventh month 
6, at 2.30 o’clock. All are cordially invited. 

ELWoopD HOLLINGHEAD, JR., Clerk. 

*,* Circular meeting at Chichester, Pa., on First-day, 
Eleventh month 6, at 3 o’clock p. m, 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 

*,.* Notice.—Stated meetings of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends are held on the first Seventh-day of the Ninth, 
First, and Third months, and on the second Seventh-day of 
the Eleventh month. On behalf the C -mmittee, 

Wm. Wape Griscom, Clerk. 

[This notice is given for the information of other com- 
mittees, etc., desiring to arrange a time of meeting. | 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month occur as 
follows : 

7. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Oswego, N. Y. 

8. Philadelphia, Race Street, 10 a. m. 

10. Abington, Byberry, Phila. 

11. Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 

12. Miami, Waynesville, O. 

Salem, West, O. 

14. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 

16. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, NY. 

17. Shrewsbury and Rahway II. Y. M., Plainfield, N. J. 

19. Short Creek, Short Creek, O. 

21. Centre, West Branch. Pa 

Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Washington, D. C. 

23. Stillwater, Richland, O. 

24. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

26. Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 

28. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

29. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 

30. Southern, Camden, Del. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of taTtar haking poder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest ( S Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING PowpDER Co., 106 Waii St., N. Y 


BENJAMIN GREEN, | 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. 
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*.* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of West Philadelphia will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, 35th street and Lancaster Avenue, on 
Fourth-day evening, Eleventh month 25, 1892, at 8 o’clock. 

It is earnestly desired that all interested will be 
presen t. ROWLAND CoMLY, President. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is mailed on Fifth-day, 
and must be sent to press at noon of the preceding. 


*,* Asa definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us 
of the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted. that we may have the required amount of extra 
umbers printed. 


*,* As to “ stopping’? papers: We have occasionally some 
difticu!t» in settling accounts’ where subscribers are deceased. 
Yet there ought to be no difficulty, unless it might be in the very 
rare—almost impossible—case of a person living alone, and leav- 
ing no one to settle up his or her affairs. Whoever ‘‘ settles the 
estate,’’ whether formally, in a legal way, or informally, where 
the deceased person leaves little to be disposed of, should see to 
the newspaper settlement. A notice to ‘ stop’’ and send bill 
will always be attended to. But we do not stop a paper of our 
own motion, when a subscriber dies. In the first place, we do 
not, in all cases, or perhaps any large part of them, know the 
fact of the death, and even where we do know it, we cannot say 
bnt that the family desire to have the paper continue coming to 
the house. In many instances, they would think it very strange 
if as soon as we learned of the decease of the person in whose 
name the paper was sent, we should cut it off. As we have said 
above, whoever is in charge of the settlement of the deceased’s 
affairs should see to the accounts of the newspapers he or she re- 
ceived. Do not forget this, please. We do rot want a penny 
more than is right, but we should like to have what is our due. 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-=DRY GOODS= 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





ARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. | 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 82,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY.- - - 1,119,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 3.750.000 


Offer subject to prior sale and advance deg? 

of price without notice $600,000 
Six per cent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold bonds of 
“The Kansas City Elevated Railway Company,” secured by com- 
plete system of railway connecting the two Kansas Cities, an un- 
derlying security to $2,000,000 Bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 
105 and interest. Also 


$76,000 


Twenty-year six per cent. Bonds of the Augusta City Railway. 
This road shows net earnings of 7 per cent. on stock. Price 102 


and interest 
E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
oO a 
/O 


MORTGAGES 
(12% 


AND 


DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


G 
qj 
- 
- 
~ 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL a8 | 


a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 


ment. jae When our readers answer an advertiser 


please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 


New Yo Maria P \7 
1 
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THE 
LUCRETIA MOTT 
SPOON 


A dainty Coffee Spoon, of Sterling Si/- 
ver, the size of cut, with medallion of 
this representative Friend in delicate re- 
lief on the handle. 

These spoons were designed and ary 
made exclusively for the Young Friends 
Aid Association of New York as a sou 
venir of their Fair, to be held Eleventh 
month 18th, 1892. 

They are offered for sale for the benefit 
of this Association, and will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


— PRICE—— 
Plain Bowl, 
Gold Bowl, 


$1.00. 
1.50. 


JAMES FOULKE, 
No. 297) Eighth Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


(Chairman of Ways and Means Commit 


tee Young Fr ends’ Aid Assoc ation, New 
York.) 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,’ 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY PA 


About 300 ages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 
Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 vents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PH!LADELPHIA, PENNA 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


NEWMAN'S 
™ STORE 


Aarket St. 


rrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


Blackh, 
708 Bolten 





